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Events of the Géleek. 


Tue Young Turks found some difficulty in consti- 
tuting their Ministry after Thursday’s coup de main. 
It is necessary to have a respectable and experienced 
personality as Foreign Minister. The portfolio was 
offered to the Armenian Nouradunghian Effendi, but he 
could not forget that his would-be colleagues had given 
him a caning when they shot Nazim Bey. Most of the 
Ambassadors were invited, but refused, and ultimately 
the post has gone to the Egyptian Prince Said Halim. 
The fuller narratives of the coup de main, especially that 
in the “ Times,” make it clear that there was no popular 
demonstration. Fifty conspirators rushed the Porte, and 
the guard had been “ squared ’’’ in advance. Two streets 
away no one cared what was happening, and the wires 
were prudently cut. Nazim Pasha alone might have 
organised resistance, and he was quite deliberately shot 
and stabbed. 

+ * * 

THE police is, of course, under Young Turkish 
management, and over a hundred of their adversaries 
were promptly arrested, and the newspapers muzzled 
by a severe censorship. But there is no doubt that 
fighting of some sort has occurred in the Tchataldja 
lines between the Young Turk faction and the “ Savior ”’ 
officers, to whom Nazim Pasha was a leader and a hero. 





Wounded men have reached Constantinople, and accounts 
speak of a sort of pitched battle among officers, in which 
42 were killed and 170 wounded. Similar news has 
reached Vienna through semi-official channels. The 
common soldiers are said to be weary of the war and tired 
of their officers’ politics. 

~ * * 

Ir seems improbable that the new Government really 
desires to continue the war. It has at last drafted its 
reply to the Note of the Powers. This stipulates for the 
retention of part of Adrianople city for the sake of the 
mosques and holy places, and agrees to dismantle the 
fortifications. Some concession is also made on the 
question of the Aigean Isles. Clearly such an opening 
does not preclude further pressure. Dr. Daneff, how- 
ever, states that it is not of such a kind as to form a 
basis for further negotiations. A few hours before this 
reply was handed to the Ambassadors in Constantinople, 
the delegates of the Allies in London had informed 
Rechid Pasha, in a firm but courteous Note, that they 
were obliged to terminate the negotiations for peace 
owing to the delay in the reply to their proposals, and 
the known facts about the intentions of the new Govern- 
ment. The armistice has now been terminated, and 
General Savoff has issued a rather rhetorical order 
of the day inviting his men to prepare for further 
victories. Turkey is believed to be in abject 
financial straits, in spite of the sale of a “tube’’ con- 
cession to a German syndicate. But some authorities 
suspect that the Young Turks, who have a surprisingly 
“good press’’ in Vienna and Berlin, managed to raise 
money in some way in preparation for their coup d’ état. 

x * * 

Two external factors may influence the choice 
between war and peace. Baron von Wangenheim, the 
German Ambassador, speaking at the German Club, gave 
an emphatic warning to Turkey to adopt the advice of 
the Powers. He went on to emphasise German economic 
pretensions in Anatolia, and spoke of a German “ Noli 
me tangere’’ in that region which all the world must 
understand. The new situation in Constantinople has 
once more encouraged Roumania to raise her terms. She 
demands an extension of her frontier over a uniform 
strip of Bulgarian territory twenty miles deep, from the 
Danube to the Black Sea, including the important 
fortress-town of Silistria. The Bulgarian offer is to cede 
the hejghts commanding Silistria, to dismantle its 
fortifications, to “rectify’’ the frontier, and to cede 
four mils of coast line. These two points of view have 
been efinbodied in official memoranda, which close the 
abortivé London negotiations. A war fever is said to 
be raging in Bucharest, and Roumania has borrowed six 
millions sterling in Germany. Rumor states that 
Bulgaria might concede the Roumanian terms in return 
for her alliance against Turkey. 

* * * 

Qw Thursday last, the House of Lords rejected the 
Home Rule Bill by 326 votes to 69, a hostile majority 
cf 257. Since the Parliament Act, the House of Lords 
has pr etically passed out of the public mind. The 
acadeny© taterest of its debates, which is still fairly high, 
now only illustrates its archaic position, Its vote is mere 
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brutum fulmen ; and with the loss of power has gone 
an almost complete loss of interest. Aristocratic politics 


are no more. 
” * * 


Bur in spite of the indifference of the public, 
the debates on the second reading of the Irish Bill 
should be read, for they reveal the Unionist mind 
halting at a half-way house to Home Rule. Earl Grey, 
for example, declared for the “ federal solution,” and 
thought the reconciliation of Ireland “worth a high 
price ’’; Lord Dunraven said that until Home Rule was 
settled they would never have a contented Ireland or a 
free Parliament; even Lord St. Aldwyn declared for 
“provincial councils,’’ with powers of local legislation ; 
the Archbishop of York professed himself a sort of a 
Home Ruler who would move the “ skeleton ’’ of Ulster 
out of the way by an ad hoc election on the Bill. If that 
were promised, added Dr. Lang, he would vote for the 
second reading. 

* 7 . 

Even Lord Selborne admitted that a case might 
be made out for Home Rule, though not for the 
Bill, and Lord Killanin thought the Irish people 
“ perfectly able to govern themselves.’’ Not less notable 
was Lord Curzon’s powerful presentment of the Unionist 
cause in the light of an indictment of the method of the 
Bill rather than of the principle of a national settlement. 
His best point was the contrast between the threshing- 
out of the South African Constitution by all the parties 
and the imposition of the Home Rule Bill by an outside 
power. Lord Curzon must know that Irish Nationalism 
hoped and asked for such a conference. It was Ulster 
that refused it. The moral of such speeches is, of 
course, the amendment of the Bill, not its rejection ; their 
issue is the final acceptance of the Home Rule system. 

* + * 

On the day of the rejection of the Home Rule Bill 
by the Lords, the majority of Parliamentary votes in 
Ulster was transferred from Unionism to Nationalism. 
Derry City has elected Mr. Hogg, the Nationalist, by the 
unexpectedly large majority of 57—2,699 votes to 2,642. 
This gives Home Rule 17 Ulster votes to 16 Unionist, 
and deprives the opposition to a settlement of at least 
a spectacular argument. Derry election, like a contest 
in West Belfast, is a kind of grim sport with Death and 
Fate. Men on the eve of giving up the ghost were 
carried to the poll. One Unionist voter even died 
through the excitement of the hour. Some of the lighter 
incidents of the game were recorded by the “ Times ”’ 
correspondent. 

“A striking instance of the attachment of the 
electors of Derry to the cause that they espouse was that 
of a paralytic, who, on being taken into the béoth, was 
unable to say more than ‘ Pack.’ The broken word was 
accepted by the presiding officer as sufficient evitlence of 
the voter’s intention, and his ballot paper was marked 
for the Unionist candidate.” “ About & month 
ago a Unionist voter fled to Glasgow to evade the execu- 
tion of a warrant for his arrest. He landed ata remote 
fishing village yesterday, and by night was breught to 
Derry in a motor-car and lodged in a private house. 
This morning, in the disguise of a patient, he was driven 
to the polling-station in a private brougham, and when 
his identity was disclosed, the Nationalist personation 
agent, in his dismay, could only exclaim, ‘You have 
done us nicely.’ All the morning there were detertives 
looking out for him at railway stations with the warrant 
for his arrest.” . . “Some of the priests ¢arried 
the Viaticum and the Holy oils necessary for the ad- 
ministration of the Sacrament of extreme uMetion in 
case any of the sick Roman Catholic voters should 


become ill unto death.” 
* * * 


On Monday, the Speaker, in a surprisiNy and 





weakly defended decision, destroyed both the Franchise 
Bill and the proposals to incorporate woman suffrage 
with it. He did this on the ground that the Government 
amendments and the women’s amendments made the Bill 
substantially a new one, and that if they were carried he 
would advise the House that it ought to be withdrawn. 
He set aside the precedents of the Bills of 1867 and 1884 
—when woman suffrage was fully discussed—on the 
ground that those measures were designed to open the 
franchise to new classes of people, whereas the present 
Bill mainly contemplated reforms of machinery or the 
abolition of plural voting. 
* * * 

Tue Prime Minister accepted this decision, but 
hardly disguised the surprise with which he received it. 
He declared that the precedents of 1867 and 1884 had 
been deliberately considered by the Government and 
their advisers, and they had decided that amend- 
ments such as the Lyttelton and Dickinson motions 
were relevant to the Bill. Moreover, he said, the word 
“male’’ had purposely been introduced into the first 
clause so as to “ challenge in the most pointed way ’’ the 
question of including women. It certainly seems 
astonishing that all those points should have escaped the 
Speaker, and that his eye was further closed to the fact 
that woman suffrage was freely discussed in the debate 
on second reading. It is a greater miracle still that, the 
Speaker having all along decided that woman suffrage 
could not be put into the Bill and the Government having 
made up its mind that it could, these two authorities 
should never have disclosed their views to each other. 

* * * 

Unper the circumstances, Mr. Asquith came to the 
only conclusion open to him. This was to drop the 
Franchise Bill altogether. The Government could not 
themselves introduce a Bill to enfranchise women, but 
they would engage next session to assist what we 
have called a Guaranteed Bill, that is a Bill privately 
introduced, to which the Government undertake to give 
facilities for discussion and amendment. Later speeches 
by Sir Edward Grey and Mr. Lloyd George made it clear 
that if the Bill were thrown out by the Lords, it would 
be protected by the Parliament Act, even though a 
General Election intervened between the second and 
third session, and that, if necessary, it would also be 
put under the guillotine. A further suggestion is that 
the method of the Conciliation Bill should be revived, 
and the measure entrusted to a joint Cabinet, selected 
from the leaders of all parties. Up to the present, the 
Liberals have not taken any step to construct this 
‘* Cabinette,’’ as it is now called, while the Tories also 
hold back, from reluctance to support a Bill which is to 
come under the Parliament Act. This is the most dis- 
couraging feature of the situation. 

* * * 

MEANWHILE, the main body of the suffragists have 
pressed for a Government measure, while the militants 
have gone back to window-breaking, letter-burning, and 
the interruption of Ministers’ meetings, with a qualifica- 
tion by Mrs. Pankhurst that they propose to regard 
human life as sacred, a vain distinction, we are afraid. 
But there is a general disposition to give the new method 


a fair trial. 
* * * 


Speaxinc at Fife on Wednesday, the Prime 
Minister passed in crushing review Mr. Law’s successive 
raisings and lowerings of the flag of Tariff Reform, and 
fixed the point at which “ his cool, firm hand ”’ had finally 
left it. He quoted sarcastically Disraeli’s epigram 
that Mr. Law’s “ melodramatic malignity ’’ had been a 
little over-done. But his figures were even more 
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damaging than his words. His chief point was to show 
how fatal to the whole policy of preference was Mr. Law’s 
reversal of the famous Chamberlain dictum that “ if you 
are to give a preference to the Colonies, you must put a 
tax on food.’’ On the basis of the 1912 figures 
our imports from the four Dominions amounted to 
69 millions sterling. Of these, food and raw materials, 
drink and tobacco—all excluded from preference—came 
to over 65 millions, or 95 per cent. Of the 34 millions left, 
3 millions consisted of metals—raw materials again. So 
that the great new policy started on the broad basis of 
half-a-million’s worth of manufactured goods. Mr. 
Asquith then showed that our trade had falsified all Mr. 
Chamberlain’s jeremiads, and that the Empire was more 
closely united than ever before. Where, then, is the 
case for Protection ? 
* * * 


Mr. Law committed a fresh indiscretion at 
Edinburgh on Friday week. After weakly maintaining 
that the flag he had not hauled down was that of 
Imperial Preference, and that it was still flying, and 
setting up a policy of home Protection, with agriculture 
left out, he made an entirely unconstitutional use 
of the King’s name and authority. He said that if 
the Ministry brought up the Irish Bill for Royal 
Assent, the King would be placed in a position in 
which, “whatever he did, half of his people would 
think that he had failed in his duty.’’ If he refused 
it, the Radical Party would be “yelping at his 
heels ’’ ; if he assented, the other half would think that 
he ought not to have done so. There is no large con- 
tested measure on which Mr. Law’s statement of the 
King’s position could not be made with apparent truth 
and real falsity. The King has no alternative but to 
assent to a law duly passed. And because he has no 
alternative, only a fool would dream of putting blame 
on him. Does Mr. Law propose to revive the Royal 
Veto? And if not, what is the point of this reckless 
talk? 


* * * 


M. Brianp and his rather undistinguished team 
came before the Chamber with their programme on 
Friday last. It proved to be a lengthy catalogue of M. 
Briand’s personal opinions and fads, rather than a scheme 
of legislation which could be realised in any Parliamen- 
tary life-time which he .s likely to enjoy. There were 
the conventional phrases about defending the secular 
schools and passing the Income Tax Bill, which have 
figured in every Ministry’s programme for a decade. 
On the burning question of proportional representation 
M. Briand, who does not like this reform, made 
enigmatic remarks about avoiding extreme courses, and 
said, in effect, that the Chamber must leave it to him. 


* * * 


THE programme of social legislation developed M. 
Briand’s familiar personal ideas, which aim at making 
trade unions into highly responsible organisations 
endowed with a full legal “ personality.’’ They are to 
be entitled to own property, to trade, to embark on 
co-operative undertakings, and, above all, to drive 
collective bargains. They may, in a word, contract to 
supply labor, and it follows that they may enforce the 
obligation either to work or to strike on their members 
by a majority vote. The chief idea seems to be to 
encourage profit-sharing and gradually to transform the 
unruly revolutionary “syndicates’’ into guilds with a 
“ stake in the country.’’ The formal vote of confidence, 
however, was carried by a great majority. M. Briand 
seems to be overtaxing his powers, and fainted after his 


speech. 












WE see that “ The Statesman ”’ of India of January 
9th contains a crushing exposure of Mr. Law’s treatment 

of Indian finance in relation to Protection. After 

generally charging Mr. Law with ignorance of the 

elementary facts of Indian finance, “ The Statesman ”’ 

goes on to expose the “ nonsense’’ of his suggestion that 

the competition that India had most to fear was not that 

of Lancashire, but of Japan and China. On this “ The 
Statesman ’’ remarks that :— 

“The statistics show, however, that so far from 
Lancashire being a competitor of no account in com- 
parison with Japan, 99 per cent. of the grey piece-goods, 
98°2 per cent. of the white goods, and 94°2 per cent. of 
the colored goods imported into India last year (1911-12) 
came from Great Britain. Not much margin is left, 
therefore, for Japan or China. Nor is the case improved 
if we turn to yarn. The great bulk of the yarn consumed 
in India is now produced in the mills of Bombay, only 
8 per cent. being imported. Of yarn imports, 89 per 
cent. is supplied by Great Britain, and the dreaded com- 
petition of Japan was represented in 1911-12 by a per- 
centage of 1°4, or an advance of 0°4 upon the previous 
year.” 

Was ever such ignorance? 
* * + 

Mr. W. R. Lawson—properly described by Mr. 
Falconer as the founder of the charges of corrupt or 
improper dealing by members of the Government in 
connection with the Marconi contract—has been the 
subject of a crushing cross-examination before the Select 
Committee, in the course of which he has withdrawn or 
contradicted or evaded every one of them. It is difficult 
to summarise so comprehensive a disclaimer, which 
makes the position of the supporting journals—the 
“ Spectator,’’ the “National Review,” the “ Outlook,’ 
and the “ New Witness ’’—a serious one. At present, 
it is enough to say that Mr. Lawson admitted that 
(1) the Government were not, as he said, absolutely 
“tied ’’ to the Marconi Co. for a lengthened period ; 
(2) that the wireless stations would be owned and 
operated by the Government and them alone, and that, 
therefore, he “ approved’’ the agreement; (3) that he 
also approved the Government’s decision not to issue 
licenses to the Marconi Co.; (4) that the Government 
were free to purchase new inventions as they arose. 
There were many more such admissions, which could 
hardly be contained in a single number of THE Nation. 

* * * 

But the most damaging of them all was Mr. 
Lawson’s confession, first, that he himself had been a 
“ bear ’’ of Marconi shares, and, secondly, that he had 
not a tittle of evidence to produce in support of his 
assurance that the State had “indirectly associated 
itself with a huge Stock Exchange gamble.’’ Further, 
he admitted that he had never verified any one of the 
rumors he set about that Ministers had been interested 
in these speculations. 

-” * * 

Tue following series of questions and answers then 
occurred :— 

“Mr. Falconer: So far as your own knowledge is 
concerned, apart from rumors, are you aware of any 
foundation for any of those rumors ?—No; I cannot say 
that I was ever able to verify any of the rumors. 

“Lord Robert Cecil: Did you ever try ?—Well, I 
have heard a great many people speak about them. 

“Mr. Falconer: Did you ever test any of the rumors, 
and, if so, what, and with what result?—No; I say 
frankly, I never discovered any. 

“Mr. Falconer: . Therefore, so far as your 
knowledge goes, no Minister or official of any Depart- 
ment was associated with this gamble in the sense of 
taking part in it himself, or drawing any profit from 
it—that is, so far as your own knowledge goes ?—Yes.” 
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Politics and Affairs. 


A GUARANTEED BILL. 

WE may, we hope, take it for granted that the Govern- 
ment and the Liberal Party realise how closely the 
dramatic change which has come over the prospects of 
woman suffrage affects their honor and their fortunes. 
So far as the Prime Minister is concerned, we can well 
understand that it must have brought him near to the 
point of resignation. A Minister who contracts a public 
obligation, and finds himself unable to redeem it, has, 
as a rule, only one of two courses open to him. He must 
obtain a free release from his creditor, or he must 
himself relinquish office. The first of these resources has 
not been open to Mr. Asquith, and he has not adopted 
the second. He has suggested a third expedient, and if 
we conclude that under all the circumstances of the case 
it entitles him to relief, neither he nor any man with a 
care for the repute of our public life will quarrel with us 
for testing it with closeness before we pronounce 
it valid. We cannot even accept the plea that 
the commitments of the Prime Minister in regard to 
other questions, notably to Ireland, give him a title to 
absolution. A statesman’s word is precious coin of the 
realm of morals, and cannot lightly be depreciated. Sir 
Edward Grey properly said on Monday night that the 
record of the House of Commons in regard to woman 
suffrage was not a good one. It has repeatedly affirmed 
It has offered the women a choice of 
means for carrying that principle into law. Finally, on 
the advice of the Prime Minister, it arranged a scheme 
of procedure which was declared to be superior to every 
other device, and was given the authority of the 
Cabinet. No sooner is the opening test applied to this 
method than the Speaker discovers, after months and 
even years of advertisement of its merits, that it upsets 
an elementary rule of Parliamentary practice. 


the principle. 


Now we do not know at what precise moment this 
fatal divergence of view first arose between the Govern- 
ment and the Speaker, or why, if Mr. Lowther had 
made up his mind that the question of votes for women 
was alien from the Franchise Bill, he did not stop the 
discussion of it at the stage of second reading. We gather 
from Mr. Lloyd George’s speech on Thursday week that 
the Ministry adhere to their view that woman suffrage 
was germane to their measure, and maintain the 
strong precedents of the Franchise Bills of 1867 and 1884 
against Mr. Lowther’s unconvincing repudiation of them. 
But they have taken no means to enforce it, and to 
exercise their reserve right of keeping the Bill in being 
against a decision which does in fact amount to a 
strangling of the free voice of Parliament by its forms. 


It will be said that this course would have involved | 


Mr. Lowther’s resignation, in a cause which he might 
fairly have described as that of the minority of the House 
of Commons. That the Speaker is the guardian, under 
the Parliament Act, of minorities, that the pressure of 
legislation is extreme, and the pace at which it is 
taken extremely hot, and that the proposal to couple 
woman suffrage with the Franchise Bill added sensibly to 
that pressure, are propositions which cannot fairly be 
denied. They are indeed strengthened by the con- 





sideration that, by altering the character of the male 
franchise in the middle passage of the Bill, the 
Government invited the intervention whose full weight 
But these considerations 
only complete the chain of responsibility which binds the 
Prime Minister to his pledge of January, 1911. It is no 
answer to those who demand its fulfilment to say that the 
pledge had better not have been given, or that the 
head of a great political organisation cannot consider one 
interest alone. Such jesuitry would destroy the people’s 
faith in statesmanship. In public as in private life, 
faith must be kept with all suitors, however distasteful 
their claims may be. 


has fallen upon the women. 


We have, therefore, a right to conclude that, in 
proposing a new method of submitting woman suffrage to 
a free vote of Parliament, the Government have been 
at pains to offer an honorable and full exchange for what 
the women, through no fault of their own, have lost. 
Let us see what their tender amounts to. It is not, of 
course, a mere re-presentment of the Conciliation Bill. 
Itsets up a novelty in Parliamentary procedure, which may 
be described as a Guaranteed Bill. The special advantage 
of this device is that while it relieves the Liberal 
and the Irish Home Ruler of the fear that in voting for 
woman suffrage he embarrasses the Government and its 
chief, it harnesses the Ministry to the essential service of 
seeing the measure through the Commons. The “ free 
vote’ once obtained, the Bill is to be secured from 
obstruction by the use of the guillotine, for which the 
party vote will be invoked, and from lapse at the hands 
of the House of Lords by the application of the Parlia- 
ment Act. Some risk of failure does, of course, exist 
should the Government come to an end before this House. 
can yield a third assent to the Bill. But that is 
minimised by the suggestion that the measure is to be 
regarded as continuous, and that if another Liberal 
Administration emerges from the General Election, its 
protection of it is to be resumed up to the final stage. 
A Conservative Government may, or may not, choose to 
carry on this obligation. But we hope it is still possible 
to place the Bill under the ward of an informal Cabinet of 
Parliamentary leaders, chosen from both sides. To such 
a Cabinet men like Sir Edward Grey, Mr. Balfour, Mr. 
George, Mr. Lyttelton, and Sir John Simon, might well 
be summoned, and it would form a Parliamentary force 
of unequalled distinction. We hope that, now that the 
method of the Conciliation Bill has been restored, it will 
not be defeated by Liberal objections to work with Tories, 
or Tory dislike of.a Bill subject to the Parliament Act. 
Under non-party patronage the new Bill would be 
set in a special category of its own. It would not 
be exactly a Government Bill, for it would not originate 
with the Ministry. But neither would it be a private Bill, 
for the Executive have bound themselves to protect it 
from abuse or trickery. In our view, the Government are 
under an obligation to go a little further still. They 
should give release to their Irish and British supporters, 
so that a genuine “ 


vote of opinion ’’ may at length be 
Interference with Home Rule is, indeed, out 


of the question. 


collected. 
The Bill can now imply no peril of a 
break-up of the Government. 

In such a tactic, therefore, we see hope, and good 


No other path 


hope, of success for woman suffrage. 
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presents itself, for the idea of a Government Bill breaks 
at once on the fact that it involves an instant dissolu- 
tion of the Government, and of the Parliamentary party 
which supports it. The Ministry would not survive 
Mr. Asquith’s resignation, on the one hand, or Sir 
Edward Grey’s and Mr. Lloyd George’s on the other; 
nor would the latter step carry the suffrage an inch 
further on its way. The chief difficulty of the suffragists 
lies in the framing of an acceptable Bill. As events are 
now shaping themselves, that seems to lie on the lines 
of the Dickinson amendment, which carries the whole 
Liberal suffragist vote, and some thirty or forty Con- 
servative supporters. If the Irish Party treat this 
situation fairly, as they are bound to treat it, this 
combination is adequate. But one other consideration 
of the movement for the 
suffrage lies in its moral force, in the weaning of the 
electorate from the vulgar strain of thought about 
women of which Mr. Harcourt’s speech is an apt 
example. It represents an effort of the better mind and 
conscience of the community to give the State a truer 
and more representative basis. 


presses. The strength 


Its weakness lies in the 
constituencies, and in the stream of pressure on members 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


kept up by the provocation of the militants. This section | 


was once useful in enlisting and brigading the sympathies 
of women ; but it has wrought havoc in the Parliamentary 
field. Only futile criminalities now remain to it. It can 
choose petty crime, and suffer the reaction of mere 
annoyance; or it can adopt serious outrage, and bring 
about a renewed male revolt, before which all the 
most pliable material in the House will again give way. 
The cause of the emancipation of women should have 
passed beyond these agitations ; it is now in the region of 
negotiation and practice; and at this moment its 
strongest asset is that if the Prime Minister cannot 
adopt it as his own, he is under a special and personal 
obligation to make straight its way to victory. 





THE RETURN OF THE YOUNG TURK. 
To the Young Turkish movement must be conceded at 
least the merit of vitality. It shows in its sudden 
activities and its reckless adventures a sense of the 
dramatic and a spirit of enterprise which are essentially 
un-Turkish. _ Whether it be that its policy is really 
guided by men of Jewish race, or whether its Moslem 
leaders are themselves men of Macedonian blood who 
have in their temperament the instinct of a Western 
people, it has brought into Turkish affairs an element of 
restlessness and surprise to which there has been no 
parallel since the events that preceded Abdul Hamid’s 
rise to power and the Russo-Turkish War. The facts 
about last week’s coup de main are still too little known 
to warrant, a final judgment. It seems as though a 
revolution fraught with such large and disastrous possi- 
bilities had never been achieved in history by means so 
insignificant or by a disturbance so trivial. The events 
which overthrew Kiamil Pasha seem hardly to have 
caused a ripple in the public life of the capital. A little 
crowd watched the conspirators marching to the Porte. 
Astute manipulation had secured the presence of a 








Enver Bey and his friends did the rest. There is no 
evidence as yet that the mob of the capital or the army as 
a whole made any sign of life or interest whatever. There 
was no real attack, and there was no real resistance. A 
handful of resolute men, who would attempt and take 
risks, seems to have intimidated the Ministry and the 
Court by a mere display of will. A spectacle less 
reassuring for the future of Turkey it would be difficult 
to conceive. It seems to give the promise of endless 
instability and a violent levity in the public life of its 
last phase of decadence which will resemble rather the 
politics of a Latin-American Republic than anything in 
Europe or Asia. The new Government which has 
climbed to power over the murdered body of Nazim 
Pasha has stamped itself disreputable from the first. 
How long it will endure before some rival combination 
of officers treats it in like manner, one cannot guess. 
Meanwhile, if one may judge by its own published 
programme, its chief anxiety is to buy the support of 
cosmopolitan finance. Even while the enemy is at their 
gates, the Young Turks are busily talking concessions 
and proceeding to amend their mercantile and financial 
code by a series of what, in Russia, would have been called 
ukases. How much of this Young Turkish vitality is a 
rash but soldierly patriotism, how much is the mere 
spirit of faction and personal ambition, how much is the 
greed which puts up a decaying Empire to auction, events 
will speedily show. 

It was inevitable that the Allies, after the coup 
de main, should cut short the negotiations. They 
have acted in the end without indecent haste, and they 
have observed all the courtesies which were due to this 
country. They have throughout the negotiations shown 
an admirable patience under the provocation of Turkish 
delays. The sudden emergence of a new Government 
in Turkey, which has come in to prosecute the war, and 
professes to have as its sole programme the retention 
of Adrianople, would have made further negotiation a 
farce. The door, however, is not closed to peace. The 
Allies have terminated the armistice, and even though 
that grave step has been taken, there will elapse four 
days before their armies may move. In the second 
place, it has yet to be seen whether the Young Turks 
are really resolved on war. They have snatched office, 
murdered the only distinguished soldier of firm character 
who stood in their path, set in motion all the machinery 
of proscription against their opponents, and conquered, 
by a pistol shot, the right to loot an Empire. 
solid gains. 


These are 
It does not necessarily follow that they 
will be flung away in a war which can bring only 
disaster to Turkey and discredit to the Young Turks. 
Their reply to the Powers is conciliatory, and by 
no means the ringing defiance which might have been 
expected from a party which has made a revolution in 
order to continue a war. They, too, will feel, as 
Kiamil Pasha did, the pressure of European diplomacy. 
The attitude of Russia is not likely to be less menacing 
because of the change at the Porte. Germany, through 
the unusual channel of a speech delivered in Con- 
stantinople itself by her Ambassador, has given Turkey, 


in rather peremptory tones, the advice to make peace 


friendly regiment in the guardhouse. The revolvers of | and obey the counsels of the Powers. It is possible that 
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the new Cabinet has by now learned rather more than 
it knew of the real condition of the army and its 
prospects. 
truth in the stories of fighting between the rival factions 
in the Tchataldja lines. 
or the fighting, if it occurred, may have been trivial. 


There is, moreover, every appearance of 
These rumors may be untrue, 


But at the least, in an army honeycombed with politics, 
and led by officers belonging to two rival Leagues, which 
have now added the blood-feud to their political 
antagonism, the prospect of any united action in a 
forlorn hope must be exceedingly remote. One does not 
see Nazim Pasha’s staff working harmoniously under 
Mahmud Shefket Pasha. For these reasons, we do not 
quite abandon our former belief that the war will not be 
renewed. The risk of a renewal is vastly enhanced, but 
there are still factors which make for peace. 

Chief among the arguments for peace, we should 
place the certainty that if Turkey insists on being yet 
more decisively crushed, and antagonises the Powers 
which have given her good and friendly advice, she will 
discover that while a process of amputation has relieved 
her of her European problems, the question of Asia has 
suddenly become acute. Since first the war began, the 
more conservative currents in diplomacy have striven to 
avoid that complication. But it presses with increasing 
urgency. The German Ambassador, though he used the 
language of friendship for Turkey, has very emphatically 
staked out a claim in Anatolia and uttered the ‘‘ Noli 
me tangere,’’ which warns the rest of the world that 
Asia Minor is for Germany a “‘ place in the sun.”’ In 
France, the financial group which “ studies’’ colonial 
problems with a rather naive attempt to imitate the 
procedure of a learned society, has revived the traditional 
French claim to Syria. Russia long ago claimed the 
Armenian provinces as in some sense her political sphere 
of interests, and she has been able to reserve them 
hitherto by frustrating every proposal to build railways 
in them or through them. We suppose that if any 
formal partition of Asiatic Turkey into zones of 
interest or influence were to take place, Mesopotamia and 
Arabia would fall to this country. No Liberal can 
desire such an extension of European Imperialism as this, 
and all who care to preserve what chances remain for an 
Oriental renascence would strain every nerve to avoid 
this international disaster. 

But even on a purely disinterested view, the case is 
not absolutely clear. We discuss the plight of Armenia in 
a further article. A solution for Armenia is possible if a 
reforming and civilised government can be encouraged to 
undertake the re-organisation of the whole Empire. If 
that is impossible, if the choice lies only between the stag- 
nation of the Old Turks and the disreputable violence of 
the Young, then, even from the standpoint of humanity, 
there is much to be said for partition. Our consent to it 
would involve our denouncing the Cyprus convention, 
and such an act would have large possibilities. We 
might give Cyprus as a dower to the new Greece on her 
union with Crete, and so ease the problem of partitioning 
Macedonia by making it possible for her to moderate her 
claims there and in Albania. In return for our assent 
to a Russian protectorate over the Armenians, we might 
require her withdrawal from Persia. 





These are speculative details. What is certain 
and clear is that if Turkey has the misfortune 
to be drawn by the Young Turks into the adventure 
of a fresh war, she risks the loss, not of Adrianople 
—that is morally gone—but of her status as an 
independent Asiatic We think, as von 
Moltke long ago said, that a Turkey withdrawn into 
Asia might be an incomparably stronger and more homo- 
geneous Power than the Turkey which has spent the last 
century in the long agony of losing her European 
provinces. It is a wealthy country, and its Christian 
population is nowhere strong enough or compact enough 
to make grave political unrest. But unless the Turks 
have the wisdom to make peace at once, we doubt 
whether they can reckon on the breathing space which 
would be necessary to enable them to recover their self- 
confidence, to reorganise their finances and their forces, 
and to establish themselves firmly as a free Asiatic 
Power. 


Power. 





AMERICA UNDER THE MONEY TRUST. 
THE politics, public administration, and business life of 
the United States in recent years have been a Book of 
Revelations for the modern world. But none of the 
sensational disclosures of civic graft, police corruption, 
food adulteration, crooked insurance business, or tariff- 
rigging approach the importance attaching to the 
recent investigation of the “Money Trust’’ by the 
Pujo Committee at Washington. It has long been 
evident that the seat of modern economic dominion 
is occupied no longer by the great merchant, manu- 
facturer, or other specialised capitalist, but by the 
directors or controllers of general economic power in 
the fluid form of money and credit. For the profit- 
able conduct—nay, the very existence—of all great 
modern industrial and commercial businesses, factories, 
mines, railways, mercantile businesses, and the like, 
depends upon free and easy access to the main conduit- 
pipes of money, alike for the supply of capital and of 
temporary accommodation in the shapeof loans, advances, 
and discounts. So it comes about that the financiers, 
who have the handling of great masses of money, are 
more and more the masters of the business world, deter- 
mining the development of territories, feeding or 
starving whole industries, making or marring the for- 
tunes of populations. Equal access to credit upon 
reasonable terms is as essential to the conduct of any 
modern business as facilities of transport or of market. 
These considerations make it evident that a trust or com- 
bination which can get control of the supply of credit, 
so as to determine the amount, the direction, and the 
price of its supply, will be able to exercise a despotic 
power over business, and to exact an enormous toll from 
the productive classes. 

It has long been notorious that in America, 
the classic land of industrial evolution, where the 
logic of “free competition’? has had largest liberty 
to work itself out, a little knot of financiers, controlling 
the chief banks, insurance companies, and trust com- 
panies, had well-nigh achieved this position of monopoly. 
One or two of them, such as Mr. J. P. Morgan, had 
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always been bankers and financiers. Others had originally 
been railway men or organisers of some special line of 
industry or commerce, such as oil, sugar, or beef, and 
were led later into general finance, partly through their 
private investments, partly by the interests in railroad 
enterprise which they found it useful to acquire. There 
was not a complete identity of interests among the 
members of this knot of financiers, and the particular 
interests some of them retained in special railroads or in 
other stocks, sometimes split them up and led to acute 
warfare. But the sense of the solidarity of supreme 
finance has been growing, and the frank admissions made 
to the Committee fully justify the grave apprehensions 
with which good citizens and cautious business men are 
coming to regard the situation. Great audacity and 
great opportunity have conspired to hand over the keys 
of economic dominion to a tiny ring of men, among whom 
it seems that Mr. J. P. Morgan, Mr. Stillman, and Mr. 
G. F. Baker constitute a sort of supreme junta. The 
control appears to be exercised through various instru- 
ments. Sometimes we hear of trust agreements, by means 
of which five men (three of whom are “ connected up ”’ 
with Morgan & Co.) control two of New York's greatest 
financial institutions—the Bankers’ Trust Company and 
the Guarantee Trust Company, with aggregate deposits 
amounting to nearly $400,000,000. The organisation of 
Clearing Houses is another instrument of power 
for the ring in control of its Committee, who can either 
refuse admission to a bank they desire to injure, 
or can exercise their right to examine the books of banks 
in competition with those which they control. The more 
usual machinery of combination is either by means of 
“holding companies,’ in which some general financial 
corporation acquires a controlling number of shares in 
other corporations, or else through the device of “ inter- 
locking directorates.’’ Evidence was adduced to show 
that eighteen big financial institutions in New York, 
Chicago, and Boston were associated with no fewer than 
139 other corporations through interlocking directorates, 
controlling capital amounting to the gigantic figure of 
$25,325,000,000. The feasibility of such colossal com- 
binations is made more intelligible by the enormous size 
which some of the separate units have attained. For 
example, the assets of the four great insurance com- 
panies in New York are computed at $4,318,000,000 in 
1911. 

Though no absolute monopoly of money or credit 
can be affirmed, the evidence brought out before the 
Commission shows real substance in the oft-derided 
notion of a “ Money Trust.’’ It is pretty clear that, in 
this supreme and most essential of all markets, effective 
liberty of competition has been displaced by combina- 
tion. Though the examining attorney of the Committee, 
Mr. Untermyer, put into his examination an animus 
which not unnaturally evoked the resentment of some 
witnesses, the facts disclosed fairly bear out the defini- 
tion which he gave of a money trust :— 


“ Suppose we define a money trust as an established 
identity and community of interest between a few leaders 
of finance, which has been created and is held together 
through stockholders, interlocking directorates, and 
other forms of domination over banks, trust companies, 
railroads, public service and industrial corporations, 





and which has resulted in vast and growing concentra- 
tion and control of money and credit in the hands of a 
comparatively few men.” 


If these comparatively few men were working and 
competing as independent units, the mere size of the 
financial institutions they represented might not matter. 
But it is clear that genuine competition has disappeared 
or is disappearing. Mr. Baker, in examination, admits 
that he, Mr. Morgan, and Mr. Stillman, are “ interested 
in many vast financial enterprises.’”’ He himself, 
President of the First National Bank, “thought ’’ he 
held about fifty other directorates. He “ could see no 
objection to one man holding directorates that might 
compete,’ or in linking up under the same personnel 
the ownership of mines, railroads, and banks. 

But probably the most conclusive practical evidence 
of the non-competitive state of such finance is afforded by 
the recent dividends paid by the First National Bank. 
Varying since 1874 from 20 to 126 per cent., they have 
reached in the last four years the handsome figure of 
226 per cent. No wonder the management of this 
bank was described by Mr. Baker as “a sort of happy 
family.’’ In his examination, Mr. Morgan candidly 
admitted that he preferred “combination to compe- 
tition.’”’ “I like a little competition, but I like 
combination better. I would like to say something 
right here that I may not have a chance to say again. 
Without control, you can’t do a thing. Control is the 
important thing.’’ Mr. Morgan could, however, admit 
no danger in the present state of things, and no reason 
why the public should want to interfere by way of Govern- 
mental control. To one question of Mr. Untermyer he 
gave an interesting reply, which sheds clear light upon his 
general attitude of mind. “ You believe in concentrated 
power?’’ he was asked. “ Well, that is a question of 
personal power, of personality,’’ and then he proceeded 
to explain how, in loaning money, he went not upon 
technical security so much as on the borrower’s 


” 


“ character.”’ All whe have followed Mr. Morgan’s own 
career know that his own personal power as a financier 
has been built up very largely by just this 
element of personal confidence reposed in his judgment, 
skill, and good faith, by rich men who had 
money at their disposal. ; 

But the questions pressed upon his colleague, 
Mr. Baker, bring out the precariousness of such 4 
defence. After admitting that the “concentration ”’ 
of finance had “ gone about far enough,” Mr. Baker 
was asked, “You think it would be dangerous 
to go further?’’ His reply was, ‘“‘It might not be 
dangerous, but still it has gone about far enough. In 
good hands, I do not say that it would do any harm. 
If it got into bad hands, it would be very bad.”’ “‘ If 
it got into bad hands, it would wreck the country?”’ 
was the following question, io which was given the 
evidently reluctant answer, ‘‘ Yes; but I do not believe it 
could get into bad hands.’’ Then Mr. Untermyer 
pressed home the sharp point of his inquiry to an 
admission which, to every thinking person, is conclusive 
of the perils of the situation. “I am not speaking of 
incompetent hands. Weare speaking of the concentration, 
which has come about and the power that it brings with 
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it, getting into the hands of very ambitious men, perhaps 
not over-scrupulous. You see a peril in that, do you 
not?’’ ‘‘ Yes,’’ was the reply. ‘So that the safety, if 
you think there is any safety in the situation, really lies 
in the personnel of the men?’’ ‘‘ Very much.”’ ‘‘ Do 
you think,’’ continued Mr. Untermyer, “that is a 
comfortable situation for a great country to be in?”’ 
“ Not entirely,” said Mr. Baker, very slowly. 

The law and practice of our banking do not favor the 
growth of such manifest perils of finance. But we have 
no reason to feel complacent in view of the rapid 
amalgamation and concentration of our banks, and their 
ever closer and larger relations with insurance and trust 
companies, and with the finance of the Stock Exchange. 
The control of the effective supply of money and of credit 
is a prime necessity of commercial life. But it has heen 
allowed to pass into the hands of a small number of 
great financial businesses, endowed with many of the 
same opportunities for substituting combination for 
healthy competition, profits and 
dividends out of all proportion to services rendered, 
which have been the subject of these dramatic revelations 
in America. 


and for earning 





THE LINES OF REFORM IN ARMENIA. 


THERE are some cases of racial oppression as there are 
some forms of industrial sweating for which it seems 
useless The victims stand 
suppliant on our doorstep, and as we go in and out, 
busied with the hopeful problem, and concerned with the 
misery which can be cured, their presence becomes an 
irritation. The reason of the peculiar hopelessness of the 
Armenian problem is so familiar that it suffices to recall 
it in a sentence. 


to propose palliatives. 


For a race which is hardly anywhere 
in a majority in the lands which it inhabits, it is almost 
useless to devise those schemes of autonomy which were 
applicable enough to Macedonia, until victory made a 
better solution practicable. If a self-governing Armenia 
were to be created with a democratic constitution, Turks 
and Kurds would outvote the Christian minority, and 
ballots, to adopt the familiar jingle, would serve as well 
as bullets to crush it. Moreover, autonomy has worked 
well only in one corner of Turkey, and about the Lebanon 
it is well to remember that it is comfortably within reach 
of the French fleet. When we recall the failure of any 
limited autonomy in Crete, we confess to a doubt whether 
it is advisable for the friends of the Armenians to con- 
centrate their energies on any similar solution under far 
less promising conditions. 

Decentralisation and local self-government will be 
a hopeful proposal for Turkey, when a Turkish Liberal 
party allied with Syrians, Arabs, Armenians, Greeks, 
and Kurds is strong enough to win a general election 
upon it. What future there may be for Parliamentary 
government in Turkey during the long reaction that is 
likely to follow this war, we cannot know. But anything 
from a decade to a generation is likely to pass before a 
spontaneous movement for genuine provincial Home 


Rule is likely to succeed. On the day when a Liberal 
party can carry such a programme in the Ottoman 











Chamber, there will be in the provinces themselves an 
enlightened element strong enough to assure success for 
Home Rule. Until that day comes, decentralisation, if 
it could be imposed by European intervention, would 
almost certainly fail. 

There are, if we try to be precise, two main objects 
which we desire to obtain for the scattered Christian 
minorities in Turkey. Each raises a distinct problem, 
and neither requires territorial autonomy for its attain- 
ment. These objects are (1) elementary security for life, 
property, and honor, and (2) the free development of 


its communal existence in all that concerns its church, 


its schools, its charities, and its language. The first 
essential for the attainment of security is clearly the 
reform and effective use of the gendarmerie. Probably 


every spectator of Turkish affairs would agree that the 
minimum which Europe can demand for the Armenian 
provinces is the appointment of large numbers of 
European officers to train and command the gendarmerie 
and police. To the acceptance of foreign instructors the 
Turks will raise no objection. They will even welcome 
it, because it looks like a large concession, and yet does 
not infringe their direct authority. It is far harder, 
as Macedonian experience showed, to obtain any real 
executive command for these officers. They are readily 
allowed to inspect the men’s kits, but they are never 
allowed to give an order. It is on this point that we 
would like to see the Powers insisting. What is wanted is 
a strong European at headquarters as Assistant Minister 
of Police, with a large staff of officers under him to whom 
he may assign executive posts in the more disturbed and 
difficult provinces. An increase in our consular staff, 
perhaps the employment of officers rather than civilians 
as consuls, is also desirable, but it would be less effective 
than the reform of the gendarmerie. 

The second line of reform (and this also is of general 
application) would consist in strengthening the com- 
munal the recognised Christian 
Liberty to be outvoted in the election 
of a Chamber which proceeds to pass reactionary laws, 
is a privilege which may be over-estimated. What 
Armenians and Greeks chiefly value is the right to 
control their own churches and schools, and, in a word, 
to manage their own collective life of culture and mutual 


help. 


institutions which 
Churches possess. 


The liberty of association, the right to create 
societies and clubs, the definite national character of the 
schools—all these rights the Young Turks infringed, and 
no pretentious scheme of local self-government would be 
a compensation for their loss. Here, too, reform would 
be following the line of least resistance. The Old Turks 
never disliked or persecuted the innocent nationalism of 
the church and the school. They were enraged: only 
when Christians demanded territory. The jealousy 
which the Young Turks felt of these cultural institutions 
is very recent, and by no means widely spread. If by 
diplomacy or finance this country is ever in a position 
to make terms with Turkey, the best thing which she 
could ask for the Christians generally and the Armenians 
in particular would be a reversal of the Young Turkish 
Laws of Association and Education, and the substitution 
for them of laws which would develop and modernise 


| the ancient institutions of Christian national life, 
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A Zondon Biarp. 


I can find no truth, or grain of truth, in the 
suggestion in some Tory newspapers that the land pro- 
gramme is, for some not quite intelligible reason, to be 
“postponed ’’ in favor of an Education Bill. There 
never was such a thought. A Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, with an approaching Budget, and the 
launching of an almost revolutionary act of adminis- 
tration in hand, cannot, of course, think of land and 
nothing but land. But since the inquiry was first in 
train, it has never slackened, and only the breaking out 
of the war in the Balkans delayed Mr. George’s state- 
ment of the case it has examined. A statement, of 
course—and a full one—there must be, as well as a 
declaration of policy, for it has always been intended 
that the country and party should thoroughly soak 
themselves in the facts, and have a broad, ample ground 
of judgment placed before them. Probably Mr. George 
will open on the housing question, behind which, of 
course, lies the wages question. And behind that again 
stands the whole problem of relationships between land- 
lord and tenant. 


On the housing problem there is, as I have said, a 
great body of evidence and a ripe and over-ripe public 
opinion. On tke wages question, perhaps, there is still 
some indecision. The doubters think : (1) that as in some 
districts (¢.g., the Eastern counties) the wheat and barley 
lands only just pay the cost of labor, a sudden rise of 
agricultural wages might throw them out of cultivation ; 
and (2) that the economic position of the laborer, living 
in a house which he rents from a landlord or a farmer, is 
so weak that he could never hold his ground in a fight 
for a higher wage. Give him, they say, the chance of 
land and a free house, and the wages question can then 
safely be tackled. On the other hand, would not a rise 
in wages produce the economic strength which these 
critics postulate, and enable houses to be built on a 
paying basis? 


I rancy that the question of sportsman’s rights (and 
tenants’ wrongs) will play a very considerable part in the 
land controversy when once it is fairly opened. Here, 
for example, is a case which comes to my ears. A 
a man with Colonial experience of the land, comes across 
a plot which is absolutely derelict. He gets the landlord 
to let him have it, at first free, and after a period for a 
low rent. He clears it, crops it, and settles on it a little 
colony of small holders. They raise a great variety of 
crops, and do extremely well. But the new cultivation 
attracts flocks of game, which devour its fruits as the 
birds devoured Robinson Crusoe’s first harvests. The 
tenants are in despair. As soon as they apply for com- 
pensation, they are threatened with eviction. Finally, 
the colonist withdraws, and the whole promising experi- 
ment comes to an end. 





> 


Saip a waggish Minister the other day: “ We are 
always digging graves for ourselves, but Bonar Law 
always comes along and fills them up again.’’ 





Mempers of Parliament have been laughed at for 
their mental confusion and indecision last week over the 
woman suffrage question. But I am afraid that this is a 
pretty faithful reflection of the confusion in the public 
mind. Few members have been pressed by their cun- 
stituents one way or the other. Left to themselves, they 
vacillated between conflicting obligations. The average 
Liberal did not wish to endanger any cause he had at 
heart, and, save in a very few instances, the interest he 
takes in woman suffrage is purely intellectual. He feels 
no moral indignation at the prospects of delay. The 
question has never really gripped him ; for the most part 
he remains outside the region of intense feeling in which 
the suffragists move, and hardly makes an effort 
even to understand it. Moreover, one personal con- 
sideration is very strong with him. It is his feeling for 
Mr. Asquith. In whatever way the question may come 
up again, the Prime Minister’s position will always be a 
dominant factor. During the last two years he has 
grown out of all knowledge as a personage. It is no 
longer mere appreciation of his Parliamentary gifts, but 
an attitude. of devotion. 


Mr. Harcourt’s speech left a very bad taste in 
many people’s mouths. With its elaborately prepared 
epigrams and polished phrases—obviously written down, 
even to the description of the suffragettes’ attempt to burn 
down the ‘‘ children’s wing’’ of his house—it amused 
a few anti-suffragists, but it offended many more Liberals. 
The bitter and rather vulgar tone, and the entire lack of 
spontaneity, chilled even those who might have been 
interested in its clever but thin line of argument. On 
the whole, it helped the cause it was intended to 
demolish. The contrast between wit and the simulation 
of it was never, I thought, better marked than in 
Lord Hugh Cecil’s reply, with its retort on Mr. 
Harcourt’s contemptuous tone that he never seemed to 
have got over “ the indignity of being born of a woman.”’ 
And was it not rather ungrateful to boot? For I seem 
to remember that, during Mr. Harcourt’s illness, a recent 
election of his was fought—and very well fought—by a 
woman. 


A coop deal, of course, has depended on Mr. 
Lowther’s personal feeling. The last eleven months have 
tried his patience severely, and he is no longer the 
placable Speaker of earlier days, The poor draughtsman- 
ship of the Franchise Bill, combined with the stiff time- 
table devised for its discussion, and perhaps a passing 
twinge of gout, inclined him to give a far stronger ruling 
in answer to Mr. Bonar Law than he would have 
delivered in a more favorable time. The weak point of 
his attitude was revealed by Mr. Price’s embarrassing 
inquiry why he had let the second reading debate on the 
women’s case go through without a word of warning. 
There was no answer to this thrust, nor to the Prime 
Minister’s point that the Bill had been expressly and 
obviously framed so as to clear the path for the women’s 
amendments. Probably the Speaker felt himself on 
strong ground, from which he could not be moved. His 
resignation would have made a pretty storm. It would 
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have given real point and force to Mr. Law’s feeble- 
forcible protests, and have rallied some Liberal moderates 
who think the pace too fast, and the suffrage pledge a 
mistake. 


WueEn the Opposition next want a change of leaders 
they might do worse than try Sir Frederick Banbury. 
Twice this Session has Sir Frederick brought the Govern- 
ment down—first, in the memorable snap division, and 
now on the Franchise Bill, for it is no secret that the 
point of procedure on which the Speaker gave his fatal 
ruling was unearthed in the first instance neither by 
Mr. Law nor by Mr. Balfour, but by Mr. Balfour’s 
resourceful colleague. I wonder, by the way, how it 
comes about that points of procedure so seldom come 
into play—at all events into maleficent play—in the 
earlier parts of a Session? A reference to the precedent 
of the Tithe-rent Charge Bill, cited to such purpose the 
other day, shows the date of that affair to have been the 
middle of August, and the enforced withdrawal of the 
Bill to have had the effect of conveniently shortening the 
labors of an always difficult month. Similarly, the fiat 
by which the Speaker slew Mr. Balfour’s redistribution 
proposals in 1905 enabled the House by a singular and 
happy chance to disperse on August 11th. Perhaps one 
should hesitate to describe as perverse or maleficent an 
influence so discriminating in its visitations. 


Ir sometimes happens that a man gets a great 
reputation for one side of his achievements and little or 
no credit for another side. Thus, I hear much about 
the First Sea Lord’s interest in the theoretical and his- 
torical work of his profession as well as in its practical 
problems. Yet Prince Louis of Battenberg is also an 
author. He is the “L. A. B.” who translated and 
edited “ Rasplata,’’ a book on the Russo-Japanese War 
which has been a good deal talked about. He is also 
responsible for the English version of “ The ‘ Novik,’”’ a 
book by Lieutenant Steer of the Russian Navy, which 
Mr. Murray published a couple of weeks ago. 


Is not this a pretty Scottish story? A lady was 
helping her gardener to tie up the sweet peas. Presently 
she asked him if he wanted her help any longer. “I do 
not need your assistance, my leddy,’’ was the reply. 
“ But I like your company. Your conversation is verra 
agreeable.’’ 


THE personal event of the week has been Mr. 
Falconer’s cross-examination at the Marconi Committee 
of the unhappy Mr. Lawson. It must, of course, be 
followed by the appearance in the box of the supporting 
editors. Mr. Belloc, Mr. Strachey, Mr. Maxse, Mr. 
Cecil Chesterton, and one or two others, will, I suppose, 
be called on to produce their evidence of the charges of 
Ministerial corruption or mis-dealing. Those who did not 
know Mr. Falconer wereno doubt surprised to find that so 
sure and powerful a mind, so deadly a cross-examining 
apparatus, belonged to this quiet, retiring Scotsman. 
“C. B.’’ knew him well and admired him greatly ; and 
he is now getting some of the credit which belongs to 
a character and equipment of singular virility. 


A WAYFARER. 








Hite and Letters. 


THE SOUL OF THE CONVICT. 


THERE is one experience which enables the average citizen 
twice or thrice in a life-time to visualise the prison 
statistics. It comes from service on a Grand Jury. 
When he takes his seat among the haphazard 
gathering of householders who have in common only the 
singular qualification that their names begin with the 
same initial letter, he stands at the gates of the gaol and 
helps to marshal the long procession that fills it. He 
may have heard that 175,000 men and women file 
through those gates every year, and he adds reluctantly a 
thirty or forty to the total. He sees none of them, 
indeed, but how typical that is of the whole system. 
Somewhere in a cell of the Session-house the owner of 
the name is lying which figures on the calendar of crime 
and misery. But from the moment of his arrest he has 
ceased to be a person, and it is irrelevant even to inquire 
what his aspect may be. He is the man who did that 
deed. We judge him on that half-hour in his life-time. 
We ignore his motive. His record and his character will 
be considered only when the judge determines the length 
of his sentence. Gentle or simple, erring or perverted, 
feeble or robust, nervous or lethargic, intelligent or 
obtuse, we have only one treatment for him. The system 
will subject him, whoever he may be, to the same rigid 
discipline, the same subjection of instinct and will to a 
set of rules incarnated in a uniform and sealed with a 
key, the same ordeal of monotony and silence which to 
the dense is Lethe and to the sensitive Hell. 

We sit round our table and send the batch of names 
a stage further on their journey. Here is a case of 
angry passion. We may know that in all the hazards 
of life the particular conjunction which produced that 
moment of rage will never occur again. We may know 
that the criminal, if we could bid him live in peace, would 
sin no more. But the system has us and him in its grip, 
and even a light sentence will turn him out a worse man 
than he went in, and brand him among his fellows with 
a mark that may ruin his life. Here again is a case of 
mere folly, and there a lapse which may have its origin 
in nothing more permanent than bad food, ill-health, and 
worried nerves. There are young men and women who 
have erred from the first intoxication of bad company 
and fast living. A course of healthy work, under a kindly 
farmer, in a village where all are neighbors, would 
probably restore them to moral health, and yet we send 
them to prison. There remains a small residuum of 
“ cases’ which irresistibly suggest the incorrigible pest 
of society, the men who will repeat and aggravate their 
crime to the end of the chapter, the men whom not even 
a vein of geniality and good comradeship redeems. There 
is a husband who has often beaten and at last stabbed his 
little faded wife, a sailor who has robbed an old-age 
pensioner in a workman’s flat, a bully who has degraded 
and enslaved a pitiable succession of ruined girls. For 
them there is prison, and again prison. 

The baffled sense of a responsibility evaded or ill- 
discharged, must have come to every member of a Grand 
Jury who listened to the customary official congratula- 
tions from beneath a learned wig. We have done our 
mechanical part, and in the same spirit the warders, 
the doctor, the chaplain, and the governor will do 
theirs, but what of the result? The correspondence which 
the “ Daily Chronicle’’ has invited reveals a growing 
uneasiness about the waste and futility of the prison 
system. Even the attempts to legislate on the lines of 
the indeterminate sentence and the Feeble-Minded Bill, 
mischievous though they must often be in effect, and 
reactionary though they be in some of the ideas which 
inspired them, do at least spring from the sense that 
much is wrong and unintelligent in our present system. 
Books are written and books are read, and each in his 
own way, Mr. Galsworthy and Mr. Tighe Hopkins, has 
interested and aroused their public. It has helped the 
cause of prison reform that, for the first time since the 
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days of the Irish Fenians, the suffrage agitation has 
given us the experience of educated prisoners who can 
analyse and describe what they have felt. What has 
most impressed us in their narratives has been their 
testimony to the immense influence which the personality 
of a chief or a suggestion from headquarters appears to 
have on the whole staff of a prison. A governor or a 
chief matron is changed, and the whole spirit of the 
place changes with him. The warders who were sullen 
and even insolent and rough, become as uniformly kindly 
and human. The whole aspect of the prison is trans- 
formed, and the imprisonment which was an unmitigated 
degradation becomes no worse than an irksome and 
depressing detention. 

Indeed one is disposed to think that the first 
problem in prison reform is really the choice of the 
men and women who are to administer it. It is work so 
unpleasant that only two motives are likely to lead to 
its adoption. A man with nothing better to do may seek 
it merely as a source of income, and he will not usually 
be a person of more than average mental or moral 
endowment. It used to be the practice to fill the 
governorships with retired military officers, and they 
brought with them the limitations and prejudices of 
their caste. But it is also work which might attract 
men and women of a totally different stamp, whose 
motive in undertaking a task odious to any sensitive 
mind would be the desire to do good to their kind. The 
same contrasts exist among the doctors and the chaplains. 
One can imagine such a saint as Vincent de Paul 
founding an order whose whole duty it would be to 
minister to the souls and bodies of prisoners. If such 
an Order existed, the State could do nothing better than 
entrust it with the conduct of its prisons. An appeal 
from a Home Secretary of imagination, the co-operation 
of the leading men in the medical and religious worlds, 
might result in stimulating men who have the true spirit 
of the pastor and the healer to volunteer in greater 
numbers for these posts. Without them, even a reformed 
prison would still be a place of dead rules and crushing 
discipline. With them, it may bring the prisoner at last 
in touch with the teacher, the priest, or even with the 
friendly warder, who can infuse some living spirit of 
help and fraternity into the cold intercourse of its 
ordered and medicinal régime. It is the man who has 
the teacher’s or the doctor’s mind, and not the soldier, 
who is the proper governor of a prison, if reformation 
rather than punishment be the aim. In this connection 
it is hard to understand why men and not women are 
chosen as the governors and doctors of women’s prisons. 

The time has undoubtedly come, as Dr. Morrison 
urges, when a searching inquiry should be undertaken 
into the whole management and conception of our prison 
system. It has been transformed by a gradual process in 
the last twenty years. But, like all gradual processes 
conducted by a succession of officials and Ministers, it 
has been partial, and it remains inconsistent. The 
barbarity of solitary confinement lasts now only six 
months of a long sentence. No torment less elevating, 
no punishment less salutary, no treatment less educative 
or reforming, could well be conceived. What is the 
case for applying it to prisoners under short sentences, 
or in graver cases for any part of the term? Associated 
labor is far from being a light task, but it is a bracing 
discipline to body and mind. One learns, with genuine 
satisfaction, of the good results which come from the 
gardening and farming in which the women prisoners 
are employed at Aylesbury. But the more one praises 
such isolated experiments in humane good sense, the more 
does one marvel at the stupidity which retains the 
ordinary town prison with its deadening cell-routine. 
What is done for the youth at Borstal ought to ke 
attempted, with the necessary adaptations, for younger 
adults everywhere. Nor can we omit the difficult 
problem of providing for the discharged prisoner, and 
caring for him, without a degrading and injurious 
espionage, until he has found his place in society. A 
Departmental Committee, if some men and women 
were included in it who have experience without the 
official bias, would probably be the best instrument of 
inquiry. 
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THE COWLED REPUBLICS. 


In his great novel, “ Under the Yoke ’”’ (the Turkish 
yoke), Ivan Vasoff, the first of modern Bulgarian 
authors, describes the revolution as the achievement of 
a long line of men, beginning with the monk Paissy, and 
ending with Levsky the deacon—“Saints’”’ both, the 
first-named shedding his blessing upon it from his cell on 
Mount Athos, the second from the gallows. Young 
Levsky, Orthodox divine, school-teacher, fighting rebel 
all in one, was hanged by the Turks, in 1873, at Sofia. 
Monk Paissy entered religion in a Bulgarian monastery, 
the famous St. John’s, of Mount Rilo, second, after 
Athos, among the settlements of the Near East. Of the 
vast number of convents dispersed over Athos, and 
related to the various rites of the Orthodox East, many 
were Bulgarian, subject, all of them, to the Monastery 
of St. Ivan Rilsky. From his lonely cell in one of these 
affiliated Houses, whither he had migrated from Rilo, 
Paissy fought the Turk, his only weapon the written 
word—secretly distributed in spite of the Turk, in spite 
of the Greek (then the deadlier enemy of the two), 
wherever the Bulgarian tongue was spoken. “I am a 
soldier in the war of liberation of humanity,’’ might 
have said of himself—a century before it was said of 
Henri Heine—the recluse of Athos, from whose cell 
there issued the first faint dawn of the Bulgarian literary 
renaissance. 

This is the “ holy territory ’’—as the maps have it— 
the reservation of which from the partition of the con- 
quered provinces is said to be contemplated by the 
Powers. It is suggested that Athos should be made an 
independent, self-governing Republic, protected by the 
Powers, or by the Confederation which, it is hoped, may 
spring from the Balkanic Alliance. This cowled 
Republic would have a President of its own, a monk, of 
course. And a monk Parliament, wherein the polyglot 
fraternities—Servian, Bulgarian, Greek, Montenegrin, 
Croatian, Russian—should severally be represented. 
Nothing easier. All that “the Powers’’ have to do— 
and “ Our Own Correspondent ”’ with them—is to leave 
Athos alone. Athos has been living the life Republican 
for the better part of two thousand years. On the whole, 
that is to say. For in a community of such diverse 
elements, wherein some convents are democratically 
governed, and others monarchically, rigid conformity to 
the details of an out-and-out Republican type is 
impracticable. | Nowhere save in Athos has “ Status 
Quo,’’ over which “ the Powers ’’ have croaked ever since 
1731, had any sense or meaning. Leave their calm 
retreat in three-pronged Chalcidice undisturbed to its 
hospitable, harmless monks, and their simple rule of 
life, now in late twilight, to a reposeful extinction. 

But there were “ sowers of the revolutionary field,’’ 
as M. Vasoff calls them, long before the epoch which 
M. Paissy inaugurated. In the tale of the four hundred 
years before the Athos monk—years of spasmodic revolts, 
with intervals of despairing submission—four characters, 
on the side of the oppressed, stand out in sharp relief. 
They are: the haiduck, the outlaw-patriot, lord of the 
mountain and the forest ; the caloyer, or monk, whom we 
have already introduced; the folk-poet, the Great 
Unknown, through whom the plaint of the enslaved has 
been transmitted, by word of mouth, through the cen- 
turies ; and the schoolmaster, daskal in the vernacular, 
shortened from §.8derxaXos. The daskal came last in the 
line of “ sowers.’’ There are other characters, peculiarly 
interesting, such as the chorbadji, or Christian notable, 
loaded with the double duty of agent for the extortionate 
Turk, and spokesman for the Turk’s victims; or as the 
pobratim, a singular species of adoptive “ brother,’”’ with 
no tie by descent, but bound to his fellow, for counsel 
and succor, by mutual oath inviolable to the end of their 
days—a dramatic relationship, when the Christian’s 
pobratim is a Turk, and a beautifully chivalrous one 
when a woman is one of the pair. But the four first- 
named characters are the popular favorites. And they 
are interchangeable. In the folk-songs of five hundred 
years, the outlaw-patriot—the “ brigand ” of the Turks 
—often turns out to be a priest, or a monk, or a daskal 
in disguise. For all his piety, and because of it, as he 
would say, the monk is as handy with his bow, his 
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blunderbuss, his yataghan, as with his prayer-book. To 
prevent surprise, he hides his weapons among the vest- 
ments of his holy office, where the Turk (with his 
freakish respect for “the cloth’’ rather than for the 
man inside it) is least likely to search for them. He 
practises marksmanship in the open, just to keep his 
hand in. “ There’s a lot of shooting going on along the 
countryside,’ says the Abbot in Vasoff’s national 
romance, when his accomplice, the outlaw, calls at the 
monastery. “ We must be ready for the brutes,’’ his 
holiness goes on, as he saunters up and down his convent 
terrace, by the willow tree against which he has leaned 
his rifle. To reassure himself as to his fitness for business, 
our Abbot picks up his rifle, aims, and hits a thistle some 
hundreds of yards off. Abbot Nataniel is a valorous, 
lovable character. His cell is an armory. Chance 
made him an Abbot instead of a guerilla captain in the 
greenwood. No history of the Bulgarian strife for 
freedom can be satisfactory and complete which fails 
to recognise the monk’s performance in it. With his 
comrades, the haiduck and the folk-poet, he saved the 
flickering spark of nationhood from dying out. Through 
the desolate centuries, the Bulgarian monasteries were 
the sporadic islets of a rayah-world submerged under the 
Turkish deluge. 

The foremost of them was, as already said, the 
Monastery of St. John of Rilo. Until 1878, St. John’s 
was as much a fortress as a place of contemplation and 
prayer. Many a monk doffed his frock, donned his 
soldier’s uniform, and sallied forth from its battlemented 
gate, to fight in the armies of the Liberator Czar. For 
a thousand years has Saint Ivan Rilsky’s led captive the 
Bulgarian imagination. It was old and grey with years 
when, in 1389, on Kossovo—“ the blackbird plain ’’— 
the Turk triumphed, and the terror of five centuries set 
in. Of Saint Ivan, but little in the way of authentic 
record has been preserved, except that he was a shepherd- 
boy from Mount Vitosh, hard by Sofia, who had 
abandoned “the world’’ for a hermit life in the Alpine 
solitudes, where stands the great convent that, soon 
after his death, was founded to perpetuate his memory. 
For well-nigh four hundred years, until the advent of 
the Terror, the monastery was the home of theological 
erudition, art, and letters. A century’s eclipse followed 
Kossovo. It seemed as if, like the lands of the Slav, 
Saint Ivan’s monastery was overwhelmed for ever by 
the barbaric tide. It revived in the last years of the 
fifteenth century. From all parts of the Slavic land 
—from the Augean Sea to the Danube, from the Adriatic 
to the Euxine—pilgrims flocked thither, as in the days 
of Czar Schishman. Then began its secular strife with 
the Turk. It was the heroic epoch, the “ sowing period ”’ 
of the folk bard and the political outlaw—wherein the 
monks and their pandours (lay guardians, ferocious ex- 
“ brigands ’’ many of them) had much work on hand, in 
harboring revolutionary bands, beating off Bashi-Bazouk 
besiegers, or slaughtering them in pitched battle. Saint 
Ivan Rilsky’s was overpowered in the rising of 1875, 
when the Turks compelled the monks to imprison the 
famous priest Stoyan—leader of a guerilla band—in the 
dungeon of the Krael tower, there to await his trial. 
Dreading the risk of his divulging secrets under torture, 
Stoyan slew himself. “ He is a true patriot,’’ exclaimed 
his sons, members of their father’s band, when, having 
come to attempt his rescue, they learnt what had 
happened. In the battle for Bulgarian freedom there 
have been many Stoyans and Stoyan sons, and Stoyanas 
and their daughters, as heroic as they. The monks of 
Mount Rilo fought their last battle in 1877. There 
were furious sorties, in which the pandours lost heavily. 
The “accursed Arnauts’’ were beaten. Returning in 
the dead of night, and in the guise of belated refugees 
from the Turkish foe, they were admitted by a tired-out 
sentinel, and slaughtered whomsoever they met. 

But a year or two later, and Neophite Rilsky, the 
most renowned and revered among the long line of 
Abbots—scholar, ex-daskal, author, preacher, friend of 
all cleanly rebels—witnessed the fulfilment of his dreams, 
when a deputation of his monks assisted, at Tirnovo, the 
capital of the medieval kingdom, at the election of 
Alexander, first Prince af restored Bulgaria. He died 











in 1881, at the age of eighty-nine, predicting a still 
greater triumph for the people he had served so well. 
And thou, too, our genial host, Abbot Yoaniki, to 
whose tales of the olden time we—that is to say, 
a patriot Bulgar now with the allied representatives, 
and the writer—listened, in the tobacco smoke of thy 
hospitable, comfortable cell, well into the small hours: 
and who didst keep open door for fugitive women and 
children, and wounded comitajis from Macedonia, in the 
last of the insurrections—the fates might have permitted 
thee to witness this miraculous rising, with its recovery 
of a realm almost as wide as Czar Schishman’s. But 
him, the Hegoumen (;)yévyevos) Yoaniki, the kindly earth 
holds, these four years, £7 év rar{id: yaly. And, indeed, 
the monk’s day is over. In the fighting era, he had 
enough to keep him going. But the energetic Bulgar 
is not quite cut out for the contemplative life. Some of 
the brethren are in the trenches with Czar Ferdinand’s 
men at Tchataldja. And so the three hundred cells of 
Mount Rilo are all but empty, and of the large com- 
munity that once peopled its huge quadrangle, only 
thirty or so are left. Saint Ivan’s is taking its place as 
a restful, unique memorial of the heroic age. Nestled, 
high, in its forests of oak and pine,—midway between the 
perennial snows of the Rhodope and Rila stream, the 
sound of whose cataracts, far beneath, strikes the ear in 
a faint murmur,—Rilski monastery, when Alpine Bulgaria 
with its unsurpassed grandeur and beauty is opened up, 
will become an up-to-date place of pilgrimage, where the 
tourist may gratify his scenic sense, and muse, by Ivan’s 
shrine, and its Byzantine basilica, and Prince Krael’s 
grim tenth-century tower, over the destiny of the 
Slavic race. 





THE PHILOSOPHER ON THE GOLF LINKS. 


In these days, when each “collected edition’’ of the 
works of Stevenson goes, within a twelvemonth, to a 
premium, there must be a multitude, too great to be 
numbered, who could make some rough sort of answer 
to the question: Who was Sir Walter Grindlay Simpson, 
Bart.? The reply would be, “ He was ‘ Cigarette,’ of 
‘The Inland Voyage,’ ’’ the man who at La Fére, when 
he and R.L.S. were refused admission to the only 
comfortable inn on a soaking wet night, said with 
bitterness: “We have been taken for pedlars again! 
Good God, what it must be to be a pedlar in reality! ”’ 
From a Scottish medical student we might glean a 
little more information. He would be likely enough to 
know that this same Simpson was a son of the great Sir 
James Simpson of Edinburgh, who introduced chloroform 
as an anesthetic, and whose family ever since have borne 
as their motto the proud words, Victo dolore. 

But it is for none of these things that I am interested 
at this moment in Sir Walter Simpson, second baronet, 
who seems to have died some fifteen years ago. In my 
eyes, his title to fame resides in the fact that in 1887 
he wrote a book called “ The Art of Golf.’’ Whether 
he has any more durable monument I cannot say. This 
volume would seem to me sufficient. It is the only 
readable book that has ever been written upon a matter 
which, starting as a game, has grown into a mighty 
serious business. 

Of the literature of golf, it is enough to say that 
very little of it is literature. Apart from that, it is 
so offensively practical, and so overlaid with golden 
advice that, if perused by any sensitive soul who aspires 
to play golf, it will infallibly undo him. Warm-hearted 
friends, who have seen me on the links, sometimes send 
me at the Christmas season new works of this class, 
written (or ostensibly written) by eminent professionals. 
Such a book has recently come into my hands, and 
yesterday I was foolish enough to read it. From it I 
gathered two “tips,’’ and, unless I can forget them 
swiftly, I shall almost certainly be the loser of five 
shillings next Saturday. 

As a means of sponging out these accursed hints, 
and of regaining my proper philosophic carelessness, I 
take from my shelves the excellent Sir Walter Simpson. 
I know that an hour in his society will re-establish me. 
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I open the book at haphazard, and fall across these 
passages :— 


“Golf has some drawbacks. It is possible, by too much 
of it, to destroy the mind; a man with a Roman nose and a 
high forehead may play away his profile. For the 
golfer, Nature loses her significance. Larks, the casts of 
worms, the buzzing of bees, and even children, are hateful to 
him. . . . Winds cease to be east, south, west, or north. 
They are ahead, behind, or sideways, and the sky is bright or 
dark, according to the state of the game.” 


Phew! I feel better already. Glance, if you please, 
at the chapter entitled “ Of Caddies ’’ :— 


‘“* When you are in doubt about how to play your shot, he 
ought to confirm you in the opinion you have formed regarding 
it. . . . He must not be too big. The big ones are usually 
louts, who cannot stay the distance. He must not be too in- 
telligent-looking. The bright-eyed, eager boy is apt to be ad- 
miring Nature whilst you are waiting for a club, and his 
interest in the game being awakened by a sharp word, it 
becomes for the moment too intense.” 


Again, consider Chapter IX., “ Of Putting ’’ :-— 


“To the beginner, putting seems the least interesting part 
of the game. It feels mean to go dribbling and creeping up 
to a little hole, whilst the teeing ground, from which you may 
drive the ball unknown distances into space, is ready close by. 
The rabbits in the bents mock at it, rushing into holes of 
about the same size at headlong speed, and with perfect 
ease. . . . When a putter is waiting his turn to hole-out a 
putt of one or two feet in length, it is of vital importance that 
he think of nothing. At this supreme moment he ought 
studiously to fill his mind with vacancy. He must not even 
allow himself the consolations of religion. He must not 
prepare himself to accept the gloomy face of his partner, and 
the derisive delight of his adversaries with Christian resigna- 
tion, should he miss. He ought to wait, calm and 
stupid, till it is his turn to play, wave back the inevitable 
boy who is sure to be standing behind his arm, and putt as 
I have told him how—neither with undue haste nor with 
exaggerated care. When the ball is down, and the putter 
handed to the caddy, it is not well to say ‘I couldn’t have 
missed ‘it.’ Silence is best. The pallid cheek and trembling 
lip belie such braggadocio.”’ 


Yes, God willing, it is so that I shall carry myself on 


the eighteenth green next Saturday, when my putt is 
holed. 


Another chapter, “Of Match Play and Medal 
Play,’’ is a store-house of wisdom. As witness :— 


“The tone of mind during most games one plays should 
be an earnest, oathful desire for victory. It has been 
observed that absolute idiots, ignorant whether they are 
playing two more or one off two, play steadiest. An uphill 
game does not make them press, nor victory within their 
grasp render them careless. Alas! we cannot all be idiots. 
. . . A secret disbelief in the enemy’s play is very useful. 
This contempt must, however, be largely seasoned with 
respect. It does not do lightly to lose the first two holes, or 
any hole. When one is down, it is natural to hunger for holes, 
but even with five up, play greedily for more—play a yard 
putt as though the match depended on it. Likely enough, it 
will turn out that it did. With five up, express, as is polite, 
regret at laying a stimy, but rejoice in your heart.” 


Ponder this subtle analysis of the perfect partner :— 

‘‘ When you have bad luck, he should sympathise, but 

fulsome falsehoods about the badness of the lie are loathsome 

to an upright-minded man. Gross hypocrisy on his part is 

only politic when you miss a short putt. This he ought to try 
over again, and miss.” 

Even when the mere rules and stodgy facts about 

the game have to be related, our author declines to 

be dull :— 


“The distance between the tees and the holes is from a 
hundred to five hundred yards. After leaving the tee, you are 
not allowed to do anything to the ball, except strike it, or 
swear at it, until you have either given up the hole or got to 
the bottom of it. The last hole is called the last; the 
one at the extremity of the links the far-hole, unless a public- 
house be there, to make such a consideration unimportant.” 


I trust these samples will provoke some publisher to 
give us a neat and inexpensive abridgement of this 
admirable work. To the present generation of golfers 
it must be unknown, and it is even conceivable that 
there be non-golfers, too, who would be found ready to 
buy such a book. Whether or no the good Sir Walter 
Simpson understood “ The Art of Golf,’”’ as it was played 
in Scotland in the ’eighties, it is certain that he under- 
stood the art of writing, which (if Sir Edward Durning- 


Lawrence will pardon the quotation) is “ not of an age, 
but for all time.’’ 


R. A. H. 





NEW LAMPS FOR OLD. 
VIII. 
A SaNcTuaRY OF PEACE. 


THe King’s Weigh House Church was founded in 
warfare, and lives militant on earth. Its very name 
sounds the blast of defiance, and recalls a splendor of 
spiritual and resolute rebellion. For it arose from the 
time, two hundred and fifty years ago, when the minister 
of St. Katherine’s Collegiate Church beside the Tower 
revolted against the Government’s Act of Uniformity, 
and, counting external laws as nothing in comparison 
with the inward law of the soul, renounced his ‘‘ living,’’ 
and carried away with him his worship of God, his 
congregation, and all. He removed them to an upper 
storey above the ‘‘ King’s Beam,’’ by which foreigners 
bringing goods into the City of London were obliged to 
have them weighed. That was in Cornhill, but before 
the end of that century the building was taken down, and 
the church continued its wanderings to various places 
in the City. Through a great part of last century it was 
encamped in Fish Street, where the Monument Station 
now stands. Then, for a time, it inhabited Charing Cross 
Hotel, as a Sunday alternative to the City Liberal Gee. 
At last, twenty-two years ago, it abandoned the City 
altogether, and came west to occupy a new edifice in 
Duke Street, Grosvenor Square, close to the electric 
power-station that has a garden on the top of it and 
purrs incessantly like a huge tom-cat. 

That was not an inspiring neighborhood to choose 
for this or any church. The tents of Cornhill’s Kedar 
were comforting in comparison. One feels, no doubt, a 
certain heroic zest in standing like a lonely outpost “‘ in 
partibus infidelium’’; and no St. Francis Xavier in 
demon-haunted India, no Jesuit hurled into the flaming 
crater of old Japan, could enjoy the heroic zest of 
isolation more fully than the Christian or intellectual 
teacher appointed to the parts of Grosvenor Square. In 
Central Africa I have stayed with missionaries in a hut 
of logs and branches, where all day and night one could 
perceive gleaming eyes peering through the crannies, 
black heads thrust under the door or through holes in the 
roof to watch us at our meals and sleep, or to see whether 
we were really pink all over when we washed. But in 
Grosvenor Square even that amount of religious curiosity 
is wanting, and the chances are that not one per thousand 
of the natives in those regions has even noticed that the 
King’s Weigh House Church is there, or knows the look 
of its minister. It is the old story: ‘ not many rich, not 
many learned.’’ In that neighborhood we may leave 
learning out of account; and I suppose, when you have 
been very frequently told that it is easier for a camel to 
pass through the eye of a needle than for you to enter 
into the Kingdom of Heaven, you cease to try. Just as 
a camel would, if he saw a needle. 

So, the inhabitants of the quarter remain blind and 
deaf to the opportunity at their gates. The church 
itself is a brick and terra-cotta building, rather strangely 
reminding one of the South Kensington Biological 
Museum—rather strangely until one is told the same 
mind constructed both. The inside is an almost complete 
oval; a deep, elliptical gallery hangs over the ground- 
floor; the roof, also elliptical, is slightly domed—all 
excellent for hearing, when there are ears to hear. At 
the east end is an altar, surmounted by the symbol of 
the Cross, having the symbolic letters, Alpha and Omega, 
on either side. In the centre of the approach stands the 
symbolic brass eagle of the reading-desk, and a very 
beautiful organ fills the spaces on both sides of the short 
choir. 

Perhaps there would be room for some two thousand 
people in the whole church, but the average number 
appears to be something under two hundred. A few 
shop-assistants come from the great stores in Oxford 
Street close by—stores where men and women “ live in.’”’ 
And it is chiefly such shop-assistants who patronise the 
large club-rooms, constructed below the church, but 
having no necessary connection with it. (‘‘ Patronise ”’ 
sounds a common expression, but in this case it is 
probably the proper word). For the rest, the people 
gather from ali parts of London’s County, and there is 
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one zealot of the soul who journeys to and fro every 
Sunday, and once a week as well, from a far-off Northern 
town. It is true that, being in the railway service, he 
travels free, but there are thousands of us who might 
reach the place in ten minutes for a penny, and have not 
the zeal. Two Moslems also attend regularly, and 
thoughtful men and women from the uttermost parts of 
Ealing, Highgate, and Clapham. For if the lost sheep 
of Grosvenor Square will not come, one must turn to 
the Gentiles, and still there is room. 

The music is of the best—well chanted psalms, 
intoned prayers, voluntaries and anthems by the great 
musicians. The general singing is led by a small 
surpliced choir, about half of whom are girls, wearing 
the queer old ‘‘college-cap’’ of our schools and 
universities. The Prayer-book was arranged by Dr. 
John Hunter, the notable preacher, who came from 
Glasgow, and, after a very few years of effort in this 
place, returned there, no doubt perceiving that it would 
be more tolerable for Glasgow in the Day of Judgment 
than for the purlieus of Park Lane. The book is divided 
into thirteen ‘‘ Orders of Service,’’ beside services for 
special occasions, and one of the Orders is selected for 
eagh time of worship. In each service there is a good 
deal that is the same for all; the three main Christian 
Commandments, for instance, are always repeated, being 
introduced in place of the Jewish Ten to which the 
Church of England clings so persistently. Such prayers 
as are not extempore are very largely made up of 
quotations or reminiscences from our Book of Common 
Prayer, so that beauty of thought and expression is 
maintained. The only objection is that to anyone who 
has been habituated from childhood to the Anglican 
prayers, any alteration or interruption in their form and 
consecution comes with the shock of a railway accident, 
or at least the sudden jolting of stones upon a smooth 
road. But probably there are very few people now left 
who have been drilled to the Church Service as we were. 

The priest—(perhaps the word “‘ priest’? may give 
offence, but what can one call him? In ‘‘ parson ’’ there 
is a touch of contempt. ‘‘ Minister’’ is too acrid and 
dissident for such a man, ‘‘Clergyman’’ sounds 
painfully homely, and Wordsworth and Tennyson have 
made it ridiculous. ‘‘ Incumbent’’ reminds one of a 
broody hen). The priest, then (to use the word in the 
same noble sense as Wordsworth when he spoke of the 
Youth as ‘‘ Nature’s priest’’) enters behind the choir, 
wearing a long white surplice like theirs, and over it the 
brown hood of the University that vainly identifies 
knowledge with education, but successfully insists upon 
knowledge. He is Mr. E. W. Lewis, a tall and slightly 
built man, wearing the look of youth all the more 
conspicuously for his bush of grey hair. In that, and, I 
suppose, in his view of early Christian history, he rather 
closely resembles Mr. Campbell of the City Temple. 
And, indeed, the two men must have a good deal in 
common in other and more vital respects, for during a 
few years they were associated in the service, and they 
hoped this church would share the City Temple’s 
congregation. Habit, however, even in London church- 
goers, whom one expects to find inconstant as the waves, 
was too strong for them. Or else it was the mere force 
of numbers and gravitation ; for, no matter which of the 
two was preaching in either church, it was always the 
City Temple that filled. So the partnership was 
amicably dissolved, and Mr. Lewis now stands alone. 

Advanced thinkers within the limits of the Christian 
Churches—such men as Stanley and Jowett, for instance, 
in the middle of last century—sometimes appear like 
boys who mark upon the sand the highest point reached 
by a wave when the tide is coming in. The wave goes 
back. For a time the mark seems high and dry, and no 
second wave comes up to it. But in half-an-hour it is 
covered so deep that people who had stayed there would 
have been drowned; everyone can see that it was not 
monstrously advanced after all, and, in fact, other boys 
are now making marks much further up the beach. 
From what I am told, Mr. Lewis and Mr. Campbell seem 
to have made a deep mark a year or two ago at the top- 
most limit of a biggish wave. But views upon 
“ origins,’ and questions of beliefs or disheliefs, are so 





transient and uncertain that, without special knowledge, 
one easily falls behind the times and engages in 
controversies already obsolete. Doubts which in my 
youth seemed to break the solid shore and topple it in a 
godless deep, now pass unnoticed by, and the memory 
of their imagined danger hardly raises a smile. So, 
leaving doubts alone, as has been our way in these brief 
sketches, let us try to comprehend whatever may be 
positive and lasting, if only we can find it. Forty years 
long a generation may err in a wilderness of perplexities, 
grieving the Spirit because they have not known his way ; 
and yet a straight rider, starting from Cairo, can make 
Jerusalem in a week. 

It appears to be as one offering sanctuary that the 
man stands there. One finds no excitement about his 
manner, no fervid eloquence, no moving appeal to the 
passions of repentance, belief, or exaltation. A few 
may come for the ritual of worship, the music, the restful 
sense of community with two or three quiet people 
gathered together there, especially during the long 
intervals of silence. But most of the men and women 
go for the discourse, and the discourses I have heard 
made no attempt at popular attraction. They were 
carefully written, and carefully read—so simple in form 
and arrangement that from the notes I took at the time 
I could almost reproduce them word for word. There 
is little humor, for humor dilutes conviction ; and little 
irony, for in England irony is dangerous as a pit into 
which the digger falls himself. Sentence follows sentence 
with simplicity and clearness. The highest ideal of style 
could hardly be more austere and resolutely unadorned. 
To remain perfectly lucid, so far as expression can ensure 
lucidity, appears to be the first aim, as it is of every good 
writer or speaker. Even in reading passages from St. 
Paul, Mr. Lewis will insert the necessary words or 
sentences of connection, so as to help the bewildered 
listener as he strives to follow that galloping and 
discursive mind, always rushing off at tangents, and 
tempted away by new and flashing thoughts. 

Such clearness and freedom from excitement in 
themselves promote peace, but the subjects chosen for 
this quiet exposition are far from being easy, sleepy, or 
commonplace. They are quick with life, and have all 
the freshness of ancient sayings when looked straight in 
the face by a live and penetrating mind seeking to 
discover what in them may be eternal, what really is 
their meaning for to-day. We who were bred on the 
Bible, for instance, have had our senses blunted by vain 
repetition. The familiar words run off us like water. 
They are as little in touch with reality as principles with 
politics. But suddenly some vital mind, which has 
known the ways of life and of the soul, comes and asks 
what their real meaning may be, whether they have any 
significance for our days as for Isaiah’s or St. John’s. 
‘Keep thy heart,’’ said Solomon, for instance, and it 
is easy to see what he meant, though familiarity has 
deadened our sense to it. It is easy to understand a 
sentry’s duty at a fortress gate, or to imagine the Romans 
in the Capitol roused by the sacred geese, as the Gauls 
crept up. But when we hear that in our times of danger 
“the sacred goose of the heart goes cackling on,” there 
comes the gleam of illumination. When we are told 
that Christ said, ‘‘ I am in the Father, and the Father 
in me,’’ the meaning is not easy at all, though hardly 
anyone notices the difficulty. That the part may be in 
the whole does not seem hard to understand, but that 
the whole should also be in the part would be incredible 
if it were not true. I heard discourses on both these 
passages—one quite intelligible to any boy or girl; the 
other about as exacting a piece of interpretation as one 
could find this side the abyss of metaphysics, or even 
some way down the depths of it. But in both cases, the 
mind was illumined by ancient truths freshly realised for 
to-day. 

One night I also heard the story of the fearless, 
rebellious, and tragic love between Siegmund and 
Sieglinde, as told in Wagner’s “‘ Ring.’’ That was one 
of a series of week-day discourses upon the great love- 
stories of the world, and to many present the application 
of such heroic and impassioned stories to their daily 
family life in the suburbs must have seemed a hard 
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saying. But it was from a discourse upon the old con- 
trast between Martha and Mary that I derived the 
preacher’s own most definite statement of his purposes. 
Nearly all English people are Marthas or nothing, and 
that is, perhaps, why so many of us are cantankerous and 
disagreeable, in spite of our boasted services to the public. 
For, said the preacher, the soul has need of silence, 
stillness, and communion with the invisible; and so he 
continued :— 

‘‘T am well aware that a good deal of sound social work 
is done by those who never pray, and do not know how 
to, who neither feel the need nor the necessity of religious 
practice and of a social sanctuary. Of this I do not complain. 
But when, not content with going their own way without any- 
thing that may specifically be called religion, they begin to 
pooh-pooh prayer and devotional exercise and worship, and 
would drag us from our knees to our feet, and would rob us 
of our contemplative quiet, urging us to be about some philan- 
thropic business, and would tell us that our gazing upon God 
is so much moonshine, whilé world-evil wants looking into and 
dealing with, and would commandeer the Church for their 
propaganda, then I do complain; and as much in the interests 
of the State as of the Church.” 


And again he said :— 


“The only raison d’étre of the churches is that they should 
provide opportunity for the practice of devotional religion; 
the sermon should be not a discussion of a problem, nor a bone 
of contention, but an aid to devotion; everything in public 
worship should tend to enable the people who congregate 
together to see through time-things, and perceive the eternal 
that lies behind them. The Church should offer something 
more than one’s own private devotion in one’s quiet chamber; 
and more than communion with nature. It should be 
the community as a whole coming home from its work, and 
together seeking to feel afresh the Will, and receive anew the 
Power of God. If the Churches offered this opportunity, if 
they were social sanctuaries, they might be full, or they might 
be empty; if they were empty, the community would be dead 
at its heart.’ 

A home of modern peace—a place where one may 
still escape from the harass of household cares, and elude 
for an hour the smell of the philanthropic battle, the 
thunder of the politicians, and the shouting ; a sanctuary 
in which the rebel against prevailing custom may take 
refuge from the Furies of the World, barking in pursuit ; 
an Inn of Tranquillity, where even the perpetual 
lamentation of the poor is for a moment hushed, and 
the soul can hear her own voice speaking—that is not a 
bad ideal for a church. In the First Order of Service 
one finds the prayer: ‘‘ Dispose us to endure no law that 
is at variance with Thine.’’ It is a great petition, 
reminiscent of the militant days to which the church 
owed its foundation. And since all of us in these 
legislative times must join in that petition with greater 
fervor than ever, it may be well that there should still be 
places where we may hope to discover in peace the laws 
which may be described as “ Thine ’’—the unwritten and 
unchanging laws, that are not of to-day or yesterday, 
but abide for ever, and no one knows from whom they 
sprang. 

Henry W. Nevinson. 





Letters to the Editor. 


MR. ROGER FRY’S CRITICISM. 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Srr,—When a big man dies, full of honors, it is no 
unusual spectacle for some little man to rise up, poisoned 
pen in hand, and, throwing off the restraint which a whole- 
some dread of the law of libel had hitherto imposed upon 
him, open the flood-gates of his uncharitableness in public 
abuse of the dead. 

Rarely has this been done so brutally, or with such 
indecent haste, as in an article which appeared in your 
issue of 18th inst., purporting to deal with the work of 
Sir Laurence Alma-Tadema, and signed ‘‘ Roger Fry.” 

This article is something of a revelation. I do not 
know whether Mr. Fry’s opinions upon matters connected 
with art are taken very seriously nowadays. At one time, 
I hear this was so, though I am unable to speak from per- 
sonal knowledge. 








To judge, however, from internal evidence, the writer 
regards himself as the spokesman of a small number of 
advanced and specially enlightened individuals, to whom 
alone it has been vouchsafed to hand on the torch of true 
art undimmed to a younger generation, and whose pre- 
rogative it is, incidentally, to revile all who do not conform 
to its own conception of the quality of illumination required 
and its own parochial standards. 

If one were in doubt as to what these standards are, 
the complacent allusion of your contributor to the crowded 
condition of the Post-Impressionist Exhibition might afford 
some clue—as well as a means of appraising them at their 
proper valuation. 

Fortunately, at this date the work of Alma-Tadema 
needs no sort of defence. It rests in the security of a 
practically unanimous European admiration. 

But it is little short of a public outrage that an artist 
who spent his life in conjuring up visions of beauty by 
means of an incomparable mastery of materials for the 
delight of millions, should receive no better acknowledg- 
ment from those who are unable to appreciate his achieve- 
ments, than such insidious insults as are contained in this 
unworthy attack of Mr. Roger Fry’s—in which the egotism 
and insolent affectation of the first paragraph is only 
equalled by the surprising vulgarity of the last. 

Are men of surpassing excellence so numerous to-day, 
or the mansions of the House of Art so limited in accom- 
modation, that we can afford to treat our great ones so 
ungraciously ? 

Of the bad taste displayed in the allusions to Sir 
Laurence’s income, and the ignoble suggestions of commer- 
cialism influencing his art, I need not speak further: they 
are obvious even to ‘“‘ the half-educated members of the 
lower-middle class.’’ 

In days when sordid ugliness and technical incompetence 
seem to be an all-sufficient passport to applause, it is, 
perhaps, hardly surprising that the work of a man who 
was conspicuously opposed to both should meet with little 
sympathy from those who cherish such ideals; but this is 
no excuse for the writing or publication of an article so 
odious in tone as that to which I have referred. 

I see that it has already called forth two letters of 
expostulation from correspondents, to neither of whom the 
art vf Alma-Tadema particularly appeals, and all right- 
minded persons will endorse the indignation which they 
voice. 

If Mr. Roger Fry is really, as he is anxious to assure us, 
“a man of average intelligence,’’ let us hope that he is also 
a man of average honesty, and that he is now ashamed of 
having stooped to write that article. 

‘* Envy will merit as its shade pursue, 
But, like a shadow, proves the substance true.” 
—Yours, &c., 
PHILie Buryz-Jones. 
41, Egerton Terrace, 8.W., 
January 27th, 1913. 





To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Srr,—I am sorry not to be able to oblige Sir Mhilip 
Burne-Jones by expressing contrition for the article he 
objects to, but so far as I can tell it was written without 
any personal feeling against Sir Laurence Alma Tadema, 
whom I never came across in any way, and without ary 
envy of his fame. I took him as a type rather than as an 
individual in my endeavor to take stock of the present 
situation in art. The contention which I based upon his 
case—namely, that there exist two widely divergent 
standards of art at the present time—seems amply borne 
out by Sir Philip Burne-Jones’s language. What those of 
us who hold to the alternative standard of art maintain is 
that there is some unfairness in the State endowment of 
one standard (by the handsome present of the use of 
Burlington House), while the other standard is left uncared 
for. We think the State should either endow both, or, 
better still, allow complete free trade in art, and refuse 
all subventions and all honors to artists. Posterity alone 
can decide with any certainty what artists are worthy of 
honor, and I fear Sir Philip Burne-Jones and I must leave 
it to posterity to decide between the “sordid ugliness and 
technical incompetence ’’ which, according to him, I admire, 
and the “visions of beauty and incomparable mastery of 
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materials’’ which kindle his enthusiasm. This, I admit, 
is unsatisfactory, but the study of esthetics is still too much 
in its infancy to afford us any common ground on which to 
discuss our difference of view with much likelihood of 
profit.—Yours, &c., 
Rocer Fry. 
January 30th, 1913. 


To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Srr,—All lovers of fine art, and, indeed, connoisseurs also 
and artists, should be grateful to you for publishing Mr. 
Fry’s diatribe ; it has cleared the ground. The lower middle 
class like good art ; I always thought so. The lowest, which 
is vagrant or criminal, does not, though a section of it 
dabbles in scientific burglary—sometimes cleverly, but 
generally discoverable. Aristocrats and the lower middle 
class are agreed. Fine breeding and good manners are 


characteristic of the one, as directness, truthfulness, and 


soundness of judgment are of the other class. 

The class between—the enigmatical—straining for 
cleverness, with little foundation or backbone to give sub- 
stance to affectation, is effete and falls back upon paradox 
and ridiculous contortions of expression in pretence of 
intellect. 

When a great man—or, even for that, a little one—dies, 
it is customary among well-bred and good-hearted people to 
avoid, with tact, hurting the feelings of relatives or friends 
to whom he may have been very dear and highly respected. 
Mr. Fry’s egoism has led him to forget this and other well- 
rooted conventions. 

When his predilection leads him to forget decent 
restraint in a letter written to be read by the public, he exposes 
himself to righteous indignation from all decent-thinking 
people. And he gives himself entirely away. However much 
Mr. Fry’s friends may regret his wrong-headedness and 
mischievous attitude towards fine art, they must protest 
indignantly against his wrong-heartedness, his vulgar 
epithets and thrusts, with which his article on Tadema 
teems. 

Mr. Fry does no good, but great ill, to his cause of 
advertisement of Post-Impressionism by his malignant sneers 
at a great artist, only just dead. 

Mr. Fry’s position as a student of art, of connoisseurship, 
and criticism, is not strong enough to stand up against 
many more suicidal egoisms.—Yours, &c., 

W. B. Ricumonp. 

January 29th, 1913. 


To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Str,—Your correspondent, Mr. Kenneth Swan, com- 
plains of the “spirit of uncharitableness” in Mr. Roger 
Fry’s article on Alma Tadema as breaking a record of fair- 
ness and good taste. Without making any accusation against 
the conduct of your paper, to which I, like Mr. Swan, have 
been a constant subscriber, I must confess that when 1 
perused the table of contents in your number of January 
18th, I knew pretty well what was coming under the heading 
“Art.” Either Mr. Swan has a short memory or he has not 
read THe Nation as carefully as he might have done, for 
this is the third consecutive year in which, speaking meta- 
phorically, Mr. Fry has performed a war-dance over the 
recently interred remains of a Royal Academician, and in 
spite of the testimonial as to his personal charitableness, 
which you, sir, give him in your editorial note, I venture to 
think that there are many people, in addition to the personal 
friends of the late Sir L. Alma-Tadema, Mr. E. A. Abbey, 
and Mr. John M. Swan, who will agree cordially with Mr. 
Kenneth Swan’s strictures. Nobody, as I think, has any 
right at any time to complain of reasoned criticism of a 
man’s work, however unfavorable such a criticism may be, 
and I am far from suggesting that the recent demise of an 
artist should, for the time being, remove his work from the 
range of criticism ; it is indeed obvious that any exhibition 
of pictures ipso facto invites it, and that such exhibitions of 
the collected works of one painter, as are held from time to time 
by the R.A., do so in an especial degree ; but I submit that 
if Mr. Fry desires (as one presumes he does) to convince his 
readers, he should devote more space to showing in what 
consists the demerits of the works of which he disapproves 
and the merits of those which he admires, and less to such 





subsidiary matters, which, indeed, have little or nothing to 
do with the subject of art, as the Order of Merit, or the fact 
that he had forgotten the death of Sir L. Alma-Tadema 
until he was reminded of it by a distinguished politician. 
Until he does this, he is, and must remain, open to imputa- 
tion of prejudice and uncharitableness, damaging alike to 
his reputation as special pleader, critic, and man of taste, 
Further, I suggest to Mr. Fry that the motives of an artist 
who, through the medium of the public press, attacks the 
works of his contemporaries, are open to misconstruction.— 
Yours, &c., 
WatterR JAMES. 
1, Courtfield Road, S.W. 
January 29th, 1913. 


CAN WE STILL BE CHRISTIANS? 


To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Srz,—Mr. Callaway complains that I do not explain 
my use of the term ‘“‘ Christian psychology.”’ I thought I 
had sufficiently explained it by my reference to “ the 
Christian account of what constitutes a moralised person- 
ality and its method of development.’’ Surely modern 
‘* scientific ’’ psychology has come to recognise the truth 
of the Christian belief in ‘‘ conversion’’ as the normal 
accompaniment of adolescence, the need for a special rite 
de passage at this period, supplied by confirmation, the need 
for a constant renewal of the higher life (to which constantly 
recurring impetus is given by the sacraments), the whole 
theory implicit or explicit of the development of a normal 
personality culminating in sainthood. It is true that 
some Protestants have tended—regarding a psychological 
process from a merely logical standpoint—to fore- 
shorten it and think of it as a sudden change issuing 
in an immediately completed product, a saint ready-made ; 
but apart from this confusion of thought, there is surely 
enough in this traditional Christian view of human nature 
to justify the use of the term ‘ Christian psychology ’’? 

This art of developing an ideal personality aims further 
to develop a type which all sections of Christianity surely 
agree to call the Christian ideal, a type moved by love in 
its twin aspects of the desire to serve, culminating in 
absolute self-sacrifice, and of humility, the recognition of 
dependence upon others. 

The ‘‘ Kingdom of Christ,’’ then, must be founded 
upon the development of such personalities, and its aim 
has been, and must always be, to utilise the available 
resources of knowledge and personality, to build up a state 
of human society congruent with itself. 

Now that metaphysical and other quarrels have broken 
up the fabric so that no universally recognised “ spiritual 
power ”’ exists, the views taken by isolated individuals of 
how its aim should be attained will naturally differ ; this is 
exactly why the organisation of such a spiritual society is 
essential to the progress of the world. 

It is not my object to show that Buddhists, Ethicists, 
or other non-Christian groups hold other views than these 
(though it might well be so argued), but to urge those who 
are agreed on the Christian view of what constitutes a 
higher personality, and on the Christian methods of 
attaining it, to concentrate on the task of working together 
and utilising all resources in the building up of a society 
congruent with these ideas, and to point out that before 
temporal society can be so built up, the spiritual society 
must be once more organised for the task. 

In reply to Mr. Heap, I can only say that it appears 
to me to be obvious that it is the undue importance 
attached to metaphysics, taken as the foundation, which 
prevents any such edifice arising as we both desire, because 
views on metaphysics vary, and will vary. It has been well 
said that theologians make the mistake of treating poetry as 
prose. Taken as pious opinions, and not as dogmas to be 
accepted by all, such ideas appear to be valuable and helpful 
to many, and not least so to—Yours, &c., 


Socrus. 


To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Srk,—Your correspondent, Mr. Callaway, makes a very 
common mistake in maintaining that the Christian Churches 
have nothing in common; except the ethical elements, which 
“are also common to all the other great religions, and those 
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theistic conceptions which are shared by Islam and 
Judaism.” 

Passing over the obvious fact that the Christian theistic 
conceptions are not shared by Islam, and only partially by 
Judaism, I challenge Mr. Callaway on the ethical question. 
The Christian ethic (as expounded in the New Testament) 
is very far from being common to the other world-religions. 
I am surprised that anyone should make such a statement. 
To take two examples only: The injunction to love one’s 
enemies is certainly not found in Mohammedanism, nor is 
the principle of monogamy ; and these are two of the central 
pillars of the Christian ethic! If those basic ethical prin- 
ciples, which are common to the Roman Catholic, Eastern, 
Lutheran, and Anglican Churches, be picked out (and they 
form an extensive ethical system), they will be found to 
differ, in the clearest possible fashion, from the ethical sys- 
tem of any other world-religion, both in letter and in spirit. 
Buddhism would undoubtedly come nearest to Christianity, 
but its passive and morbidly ascetic spirit gives it a funda- 
mentally different “tone.” Buddhism is essentially negative 
and Christianity vitally positive. 

Christianity is by no means such an indefinite thing as 
is sometimes imagined, even if all the matters upon which 
the different Churches do not agree be left aside. Surely, 
all Christian Churches agree in the following beliefs :— 

1. That God is a loving Father. 

2. That He is supremely revealed in Jesus Christ. 

3. That Christ was a Savior, and not (primarily) a 
teacher. 

4. That there is a personal future life. 

5. That all human souls are of equal value. 

6. That the world is not a mechanism or a game of 
chance, but a reasoned whole. ~ 

These beliefs alone constitute a complete and distinc- 
tive philosophy of life, and they are accepted by Tolstoy, the 
Emperor William, the Pope, and the Rev. R. J. Campbell 
(to take Mr. Callaway’s own examples) !—Yours, &c., 


Meyrick Booru. 
Letchworth. 


To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Sir,—I once heard a well-known English clergyman 
(the Rev. Roland Corbet) define Christianity as “self- 
identification with the will of God and self-identification 
with the needs of man.’”’ So far as we can conceive of the 
will of God or the needs of our fellows, could we have a 
better definition or a higher, more comprehensive, ideal ?— 
Yours, &c., 


ter J. S. G. Burr. 
6, Willifield Green, Finchley Road, Hendon, N.W. 


WOMEN AND THE SUFFRAGE. 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Sm,—Mr. Holford Knight, in replying to Mr. Dickin- 
son’s contention that government rests upon consent, surely 
misrepresents him as assuming that “the right to vote is 
a right originating in the individual, and not derived from 
the community.” Mr. Knight himself goes farther, and 
asserts that by women suffragists an individual right is 
claimed with no reference to “the common good ’—a truly 
astounding accusation. It is emphatically not as individuals, 
but as a section of the community (forming more than half 
the nation), that women claim representation, and the proof 
of this lies in the fact that they are willing to accept any 
sort of honorable compromise which will bring women’s 
specific points of view to bear on legislation and government, 
no matter how many desirable and suitable individuals may 
be left outside the pale. The suffragist demand is based, not 
on individual claims or abstract rights, but upon the prac- 
tical disabilities and injustices suffered by an excluded class 
which alone can understand and estimate its own needs. 
The women most prominent and untiring in demanding the 
franchise are those who, as individuals, have least to gain 
by it and who least need its protection. If Mr. Knight will 
look back upon agitations which have led to previous exten- 
sions of the franchise, he will be puzzled to cite any pleas 
put forward on less selfish or individual grounds than those 
of the women. 


No suffragist, and few intelligent “anti’s,” can enter- 








tain any doubt as to the ultimate issue of this struggle, writ 
large as it is on the general trend of civilisation all over the 
world. It may doubtless be delayed yet a little longer ; but 
it is well to recognise the inevitable cost in sex-antagonism 
of such delay. The best friends or lovers may quarrel at 
times with impunity, if in the full tide of anger they can 
refrain from doing or saying that which must permanently 
affect the foundations of mutual affection and respect. If 
these remain unshaken, the sharpest antagonism may pass 
like a thunder-cloud, leaving a cleansed and healthier 
atmosphere behind it. The danger which many thoughtful 
suffragist women dread is lest the finer of their sex should 
be forced to lower the estimate of their countrymen to which 
they have hitherto clung; to admit that the love of power 
and a self-sufficiency bred by centuries of custom are over- 
powering that fairness and freedom of judgment which has 
been the boast of Englishmen and of Englishwomen on their 
behalf; that truth, honor, and courage are being subor- 
dinated to faction and self-interest (party interest rather 
than personal, but only slightly less ignoble on that 
account); that the hackneyed professions of reverence for 
womanhood are proving to be little else than the kindly in- 
dulgence of a master towards a dependent who never 
opposes him. If anyone doubts that this lowered estimate 
of men by women is a real danger, let him read the letter 
of Mr. H. B. Samuels in the “Standard” of January 24th, 
in which he maintains that political pledges given to women 
should not be regarded by men as binding. This is no 
exceptional utterance. It is the continually repeated theme 
of anti-suffragists, and is supported by a systematic depre- 
ciation of the intelligence, capacity, and worth of woman, 
except in respect of her one specific function of maternity— 
a function which is only lifted above the level of the animal 
creation through that very intelligence, capacity, and worth 
which are continually disparaged. 

Such opinions, concealed and perhaps dormant so long 
as women made no claim to equality, are now freely ex- 
pressed in Parliament, in the press, and on platforms, with 
a total disregard of the tremendous and far-reaching effect 
they must produce on the minds of women who respect them- 
selves and have believed that men respected them. No one 
disputes that there are thousands of women whose idea of 
men is that of autocrats, to be flattered, “ managed,” and 
cajoled to the degree required by their individual tempera- 
ments—women who, for the sake of daily well-being, com- 
fort, and peace, are content to forego the burdensome respon- 
sibility of independent ideas and convictions, apt to lead 
to embarrassing obligations in practical conduct ; and such 
women may possess delightful and attractive qualities ; but 
they do not represent the whole womanhood of this or any 
other nation; and so long as men refuse to recognise any 
other type, the present struggle will continue. It has 
assumed in thousands of minds the character of a religious 
movement, and has uplifted many a frivolous nature from 
the level of 


“Miserable aims that end with self,”’ 


to a life of purposeful study, devotion, and sacrifice. To 
such women politics are far from being the “game” which 
the present conduct of Parliament would suggest. If they 
are able still to maintain unimpaired their respect for their 
fellow-men and their high ideal of sex-relationship, it will 
be due largely to that band of brave and upright men, who, 
at the cost of ridicule, labor, and personal sacrifice, have 
made the cause of justice to women their own.—Yours, &c., 


CaTHERINE C. OSLER. 
Fallowfield, Norfolk Road, Edgbaston. 
January 28th, 1913. 


To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Srr,—In Mr. Holford Knight’s letter on the above 
subject, he bases his opposition to woman suffrage—or rather 
to the claim to the vote as a right—on two quotations: one 
from Professor Hobhouse to the effect that “ an individual 
right cannot conflict with the common good, nor can any 
right exist apart from the common good”; and the other 
from Guizot, “that whoever exercises power is bound to 
prove that he exercises it, not according to his own will, 
but according to reason.’’ 

Now, before accepting these two dicta, it is necessary ta 
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know (a) What is meant by the common good? (b) Who is 
to judge of reason? 

It is plain that the task of judging of reason and the 
common good cannot be committed to any fixed body of 
persons, unless we are prepared to submit to an infallible 
Church, or an infallible Academy of Sciences. Is this trust, 
then, to be committed to the wavering, uncertain hands of 
the majority? But the majority has again and again proved 
how fallible is its judgment. In 1900, the majority, through 
its “authorised exponent,’’ Parliament, viewed the Boer 
War as in accord with “ reason’’ and “the common good.” 
In 1886 the majority, by the same method, approved of 
coercion in Ireland. In earlier days, the majority has 
approved of witch burning, religious persecution, and 
slavery. There is no iniquity perpetrated by human beings 
on their fellows which has not at one time or another been 
approved by the majority. If, then, no consensus of opinion 
can be trusted to provide a sure test of “common good ”’ and 
‘reason,’’ it surely follows that all exercise of power by 
human beings over their fellows should be kept severely in 
check; and for this end let power be diffused as widely as 
possible, that no man or body of men (or women) may be 
in a position to dictate absolutely to others. This is one of 
the bases of democracy. The right to vote—for women and 
men alike—rests in part on the fact that the existence of a 
band of non-voters implies an undue and demoralising 
degree of power on the part of the voting class. But there 
is another aspect of the case. What is the basis of the 
common good? It may be acknowledged that even if in its 
final form the common good were separate from the good of 
individuals, it yet rests on, and is produced by, their welfare. 
Individuals may exist for a time without the community 
(very ill, indeed—like Juan Fernandez); but a community 
wholly deprived of individuals would be non-existent. Thus 
the good of individuals is antecedent to the good of the 
community ; and the wrong or sorrow of any one of them 
is in itself loss to the whole; whence it appears that the 
common good results from—rather than causes—a due 
observance of individual rights. In proof whereof it may be 
pointed out that the knowledge of what constitutes good—a 
knowledge certainly necessary if common good is to be 
attained—is again an individual matter. Knowledge of good 
springs from the interaction of the instinct and experience 
of all individuals; but experience is only attainable by 
action and choice on the part of each individual human 
being ; and, for choice, the first necessity is freedom. Hence 
it appears once more that the good of the community rests 
on individual freedom, and results from individual rights, 
of which rights the power of self-direction, resulting from 
self-government, is one of the most vital, alike for men and 
women.—Yours, &c., 

A. B. Watuis CHapMAn. 

Monksbury, Finchley, N. 

January 27th, 1913. 


. SUGAR AND PROTECTION. 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Srr,—I have read with the sort of interest which is 
often allied with entire disagreement the letter of Mr. 
Morrell in your issue of to-day. I venture to ask your 
permission to advance the other view—namely, that in the 
case of sugar, before all other commodities, Protection is 
the mother of cheapness. 

While the prices of other soil products have been just 
soaring the world over, and at a rate quite unprecedented, 
how comes it that the price of sugar has been falling 
abysmally? I have no doubt the reply is that, because of 
higher rates of Protection, the production of beet sugar has 
been immensely stimulated in the United States and 
Germany. 

We in these islands have just the climate and soil for 
the production of high-grade sugar beet. Add to this that 
we have the most efficient cheap men and cheap women I 
have discovered in my wanderings, and thus we ought 
(given Protection) to be in the very front rank of sugar 
producers. 

Germany and her prodigious sugar product cheapening 
every year since Protection, I dismiss. We are so “ fed up”’ 
with the insolence of German prosperity through Protection 
that I begin to doubt it, _ But look at the United States, Let 





us see how the sugar industry has been built up there by 
Protection. The growth of the tin-plate manufacture since 
the McKinley Act has not been more remarkable. 


U.S. Production, Price, Granulated Sugar, 


j Beet Sugar, lbs. New York. 
1888 ... ao 571,000 7.18 cents. 
1912... ..- 1,400,000,000 5.34 cents. 


A friend sends me from California the following figures 
of the finance of the great Oxnard Beet Sugar Factory, which 
was erected so recently as 1898, and which seems to foster- 
mother three entire counties. This Oxnard Factory has 
since paid for the beet-roots to farmers, £3,000,000; for 
labor, £1,000,000; for supplies, £800,000; in freights to the 
railways, £1,200,000. 

That, given a proper measure of Protection for sugar, 
we also can produce presently all our own sugar, and reduce 
the price of sugar for the consumer 33 per cent., I have no 
doubt. 

In the above I have referred only to the sugar product. 
But the residuals of the beet factories are cheap fodder for 
innumerable cattle, and in this way are provided cheaper 
meat and cheaper soil fertilisers.—Yours, &c., 

MoreETON FREWEN. 

Brede Place, Sussex, 

January 25th, 1913. 


DR. MAUDSLEY AND THE MENTAL 
HOSPITAL. 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Srr,—I shall be obliged if you will allow me to correct 
an error which has crept into your interesting review last 
week of Dr. Hollander’s book on “The First Signs of 
Insanity.’”’ The reviewer speaks of the mental hospital the 
London County Council is building on Denmark Hill, and 
states that “the late Dr. Maudsley left £30,000 towards this 
purpose.” The above italics are mine. Dr. Henry Maudsley 
should not be thus mentioned ; all who know him are glad 
to know he is still among us. His great generosity and his 
interest in the profession for which he has labored so many 
years have led him to offer the £30,000 in his lifetime. He 
lives quietly and simply that he may do this great work. 
The idea of the hospital was his, and he has taken infinite 
pains to impress upon successive County Councils the im- 
portance of-his proposals. At last he has succeeded, and 
the Council has consented to provide a site, while he pro- 
vides building and equipment. 

This is in every way a far finer act than had Dr. 
Maudsley waited, as the custom is, merely to leave a legacy. 
He himself is still here to superintend the proper inaugura- 
tion of the scheme. It would have been started years ago 
but that County Councils are hard to move, even to second 
the inspirations of genius.—Yours, &c., 

E. C. 

Harrow Weald, January 28th, 1913. 


“THE FIRST SIGNS OF INSANITY.” 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Smr,—In your esteemed journal of January 25th 
appeared a review of my book on “The First Signs of 
Insanity,” in which a statement occurs, which, with your 
permission, I should like to correct. The reviewer says :— 


“Dr. Hollander believes in the value of hypnotism in 
certain selected cases, and he regrets that the profession have 
not given this treatment a fair trial. We would remind him 
that the late Dr. Charcot, at the Salpétriére, in Paris, had an 
extensive experience of hypnotism in functional diseases of the 
nervous system, and that many years before he died he had 
virtually given up this form of treatment, because he found it 
to be useless.” 


The writer of the review has evidently not read my 
book on “ Hypnotism and Suggestion ’’ (Sir Isaac Pitman & 
Sons, 1910), and is not aware that Charcot’s views of 
hypnotism, published in 1878, have been given up long 
ago; indeed, that it is due to Bernheim of Nancy, whose 
treatise on ‘Suggestive Therapeutics ’’ appeared eight years 
later, in 1886, that hypnotism came to be seriously regarded 
as ascience. Bernheim, within a few years, had hypnotised 
about 10,000 patients, and was successful in 85 per cent. of 
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his cases. The two schools differed widely both in theory 
and practice. 

Charcot’s methods were chiefly physical; he regarded 
hypnosis as a temporary state of nervous disorder, and 
maintained that only hysterical subjects could be hypnotised. 
The patients upon whom he made his experiments were 
females already in a highly nervous condition, and this 
undoubtedly served to color the symptoms he observed and 
determined the inference he drew as to the close alliance 
between hypnotism and hysteria. 

According to the Nancy School, hypnosis is to be 
regarded as sleep which is induced by suggestion, and there 
is no relation between hysteria and hypnosis. Bernheim 
declared that all the phenomena of hypnotism are the results 
of that mental susceptibility which we all to some degree 
possess, of yielding assent to outward suggestion, of affirm- 
ing what we strongly conceive, and of acting in accordance 
with what we are made to expect. 

The theory of “suggestion” proved triumphant; the 
Nancy School prospered, whereas Charcot’s School lost 
favor and is forgotten. 

As applied to the latest form of psychic treatment, which 
is now practised by most authorities, the term hypnotism 
is a misnomer, for suggestion is employed by them without 
sending the patient to sleep and without his coming under 
the “influence”’ of the physician, except in regard to his 
symptoms, contrary to the popular idea of hypnotism that 
the subject must lose both consciousness and will-power. 
Mental suggestion is now studied scientifically in various 
psychological laboratories, and has become divested of its 
former uncanny attributes. As it is employed at the present 
day, it affords a safe cure for certain forms of nervous and 
mental djsorders, chiefly when of a functional nature, and 
is constantly successfully used to effect the removal of pain, 
to banish insomnia, in cases of neurasthenia, hysteria, in 
the overcoming of drink and drug habits, to cure stammer- 
ing, in loss of will-power and moral perversion, and the less 
serious forms of insanity.—Yours, c., 

BernarD Houtianper, M.D. 

57, Wimpole Street, W. 

January 30th, 1913. 





THE THIRTY-NINE ARTICLES. 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Str,—The Declaration of Assent to the Articles made 
by a beneficed clergyman at his “reading-in” falls con- 
siderably short of an “unqualified acceptance of the whole 
of these Articles.’”’ It runs thus :— 

“T do solemnly make the following declaration: I assent 
to the Thirty-nine Articles of Religion, which I have now read 
before you, and to the Book of Common Prayer, and of the 
Ordering of Bishops, Priests, and Deacons. I believe the 
Doctrine of the Church of England, as therein set forth, to be 
agreeable to the Word of God; and in Public Prayer and 
administration of the Sacraments I will use the form in the 
said Book prescribed, and none other, except so far as shall 
be ordered by lawful authority.” 

This is the form of affirmation required under the 
Clerical Subscription Act, 1865 (28 and 29 Vict. c. 122). 
This Act was intended to modify the stringency of the then 
existing declaration ; a comparison of the two forms shows 
how substantial the modification was. 

That certain of the Articles—e.q., xxxiii.—are obsolete : 
that others—e.g., xiii., xvii., xviii.—require a historical 
interpretation ; and that the effect of their public recitation 
is archaic, is true. But for a historical confession of faith— 
and even the Apostles’ Creed falls under this heading—a 
historical interpretation is in the nature of things; and, 
if we reflect, must be taken for granted. The principle 
which underlies the Act of 1865 might profitably be 
extended: but it may appear to those who most distrust 
over-definition in religion that the emphasis laid by the 
Articles on the Reformation position is an argument for 
their retaining their place on the océasion of a “ reading-in.”’ 
The disposition of a large and influential body of Churchmen 
to abandon this position for an emotional and reactionary 
medievalism is notorious: our Churches are being turned 
into toyshops ; in the Service Books used for the Administra- 
tion of the Lord’s Supper our simple Communion Service is 
ingeniously dove-tailed into the Roman Mass. “If the 
clergy are permitted to carry through their Catholic 








‘ revival,’”’ wrote Froude, who spoke from experience, “the 
divorce between intelligence and Christianity will be as 
complete among ourselves as it is elsewhere. [“ Hist. of 
England,”’ xii., 480.] This is the great peril which threatens 
English religion to-day. While it exists, it is well that 
public expression should, on occasion, be given to the 
fundamental divergence between Neo-Anglicanism and the 
standards of the English Church.—Yours, &c., 


A LiperaL CHURCHMAN. 
January 28th, 1913. 


THE CHAPTER AND THE CREED. 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Simr,—Scriptural support notwithstanding, the State has 
deprived the Church of the right of burning not only 
witches, but even Socinians. Is it not logical, therefore, 
to assume that the clergy were simultaneously relieved from 
the statutory obligation of saying the Athanasian Creed? 

Would Catholic Anglicans agree to a Concordat? Why 
not exclude from the Prayer Book both the Athanasian 
Creed and the Articles? Surely it would be difficult to 
justify the retention of Art. 31, seeing that, almost from the 
beginning, its sole effect has been to promote slander 
against other Christians.—Yours, &c., 

Pax. 


RURAL HOUSING. 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Srr,—It is strange to find a strong contingent of the 
Radical rank and file following with enthusiasm the lead of 
Sir A. Griffith-Boscawen and Mr. Charles Bathurst in their 
attempt to secure another dole for the rural landlords. 

Hitherto it has been the practice for the landlord to 
bear the burden of equipping his farms with cottages for the 
use of the laborers whose presence was necessary to make 
the land yield rent. The rent yielded by the cottage was 
of no account, and expenditure on cottages no less necessary 
and no more avoided than expenditure on draining, on 
fencing, or any other matter likely to improve or maintain 
the total yield in rent of the farm as a whole. But for 
many years now cottages have been getting worse in quality 
and fewer in quantity, until at last there is what Sir 
Arthur Boscawen so well calls “a house famine in the 
rural districts.”’ 

The landlords decline any longer to bear the intolerable 
burden of equipping their own farms, and cry aloud that 
once again the public must come to their relief. First, they 
turned to the Local Authorities, who, though apparently 
ready and willing to avail themselves of the powers recently 
conferred on them, assert that it is impossible, in the present 
state of the law, to build cottages for agricultural laborers 
without making a loss which would fall on the rates. Very 
naturally, under such circumstances, they refuse to build. 
They will not get the farm rents which are to be produced 
by the inhabitants of the cottages which it is suggested that 
they should build. They are to bear the loss, but they are 
not to get the profit. Beaten back from this raid the 
landlords turn to their old device—a dip into the lucky bag 
of the taxes. 

It might have been expected that every Liberal and 
Radical would have stood shoulder to shoulder to resist 
such piracy, but instead we see a vigorous support given to 
the Tory plan. I do not for one moment deny the serious 
extent or nature of “ the house famine,” nor the urgency of 
dealing with the matter; but before eagerly swallowing the 
bait dangled before our eyes, and adopting the remedy 
suggested by the Tories, do let us consider the cause of the 
evil we are setting out to cure, and be certain that we are 
going in the right direction. 

Not the least curious feature of this question is that 
everybody agrees as to the cause of the evil—viz., that the 
wages paid to agricultural laborers are so low that they 
cannot afford to pay rents which will yield a fair return on 
the cost of cottage building. It would seem, then, that the 
proper order in which to approach the problem is, wages 
first, cottages afterwards. 

Let the Trade Boards Act, 1909, be applied to agri- 
culture, and a minimum wage established, and the result 
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will be that it will immediately become possible to build 
cottages on an economic basis. As part of any such scheme, 
it would no doubt be necessary to shift the burden in many 
cases from farmer to landlord by a compulsory reduction of 
rent. 

But I may be told that a rise in wages would induce 
landlords to build, and thus rivet more firmly than ever the 
tied-cottage system. I doubt it. Nothing will ever make 
cottage property attractive to any landowner, or anything 
except a troublesome and burdensome form of investment ; 
nor will any landowner be able to compete with the Local 
Authorities who have lately shown themselves to be anxious 
to provide cottages if only the money difficulty can be 
overcome.—Yours, &c., 

ALFRED BEESLY. 

Reform Club, Pall Mall, S.W. 

January 27th, 1913. 


KILLING FOR MEAT. 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Srr,—The article and letters published in Toe Nation 
during the last three weeks have been of great interest, 
especially in that they have raised the question of man’s 
responsibility to the animal world and of life as a whole. 

There is truth in the remark that cruelty comes largely 
from ignorance, and articles such as “ Killing for Meat” help 
to dispel ignorance. That people wilfully shut their eyes 
to the cruelties of slaughtering, there can be no doubt, often, 
as the article states, from an “unwillingness to face an 
abhorrent subject, which might make them uncomfortable, 
especially at meal times.” 


‘* For what are eyes to those that blinded be! 
And who so blind as he that will not see? ” 


But what is the remedy advocated: To diminish the 
cruelty by improving the methods of slaughter. This may 
be good as far as it goes, but is it going far enough? So 
long as we kill for meat there must be cruelty, and the 
opinion is gaining ground that this cruelty is wanton. It 
is not in the mere act of slaughter that pain is inflicted, for 
even if the irreducible minimum of reform of Mr. 
Galsworthy were carried out, there would still remain an 
immense amount of suffering and degradation. 

Think of the sufferings of animals brought to slaughter, 
especially in these days when animals are brought from long 
distances, often on board ship, where they undergo terrible 
suffering. Think, too, of the cruel treatment in order to 
render them fit for food in as quick a time as possible; how 
they are unnaturally stuffed, and food, in some cases, 
actually forced down their throats! Think, too, of the 
sufferings which shooting and trapping game and rabbits 
entail ! 

Much of the cruelty to these latter comes from the 
habit of eating flesh ; for were it not for this habit, a sports- 
man would not have the excuse that he was a public bene- 
factor, and that his bag was to be made use of, and a part 
even given to charity. 

Again, there is the demoralising effect on the butchers 
and those employed in this blood-stained traffic. 

The only real way to abolish the immense suffering 
which man causes to animals is to take meat without 
slaughter—that is, to give up flesh-eating, which is admitted 
by many of the greatest physiologists to be unnatural, and 
to eat more of the fruit and vegetables which are so abun- 
dantly provided. This, from an economical, a moral, and 
a physiological point of view, would be a better mode of 
life.—Yours, &c., 

Hue Fownes LuTtTret. 

Ward House, Bere Alston, Devon. 

January 24th, 1913. 


To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Srr,—I am glad to see in your editorial note to a letter 
with the above heading, that the cruelties of slaughtering 
can be put an end to “by some few simple and practical 
reforms.” But who will see to it that these reforms are 
made law? 

Most of your readers have meat on their tables three 
times a day. Why should their meals resemble a hideous 


| 








sacrifice. if some simple reforms would prevent this form of 
devil worship? I enclose my card, and remain.—Yours, &c., 


C. E. 
January 26th, 1913. 


RETURNING OFFICERS’ EXPENSES. 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Srz,—I heartily welcome the letter of Mr. Arnold 
Stephens advocating “the placing on public funds of the 
Returning Officers’ expenses in all elections.’”” This is a 
Liberal reform that should really have preceded the pay- 
ment—which only benefits the successful candidates—of 
salaries to Members of Parliament. If every candidate who 
polled more than a certain proportion of the votes in a con- 
stituency had these expenses paid for him, the electorate 
would have the great benefit of ‘a wider choice and discus- 
sion of policies, and of hearing the views of minorities, 
Perhaps, in the case of unsuccessful candidates, the amount 
to be paid for them might be graduated, so that only those 
who practically failed to get any support at all would have 
to pay the whole of the expenses incurred on their account. 
—yYours, &c., 

B. Dunuop, M.B. 

Alexandra Court, S.W. 


THE DEARTH OF DOMESTIC SERVANTS. 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Srr,—In a recent number of THe Nation, Mr. Frank 
Marshall says: “I ask you to lift up your voice for the tea- 
shop girl. No girl can possibly live and clothe herself on 
the small wage she receives to-day.’’ And he more than 
hints that all this is a predisposing instigation to an evil 
life. 

Now, the supply of tea-shop girls is too abundant; 
hence the low wages offered! Now, the supply of domestic 
servants is very limited; hence the good wages, abundant 
holidays, and other inducements offered. 

Going to a registry office the other day to try and fill a 
vacancy, I met four other women bent on the same errand, 
all of us despondent at the poor prospect we knew there was 
of any success for us. All of us give good wages, regular outings, 
offer comfortable bedrooms, good food, and for clothes the 
dress of the maids leaves nothing to be desired in point of 
style and fashion. Already the tea-shop girl has donned 
the “cap and apron’’; a little training and her common- 
sense would enable her to fill a comfortable, good, and easy 
situation. 

The withdrawal of half the girls from the tea-shops 
would send up the wages of the remainder, and so readjust 
the economic balance. There is no justice in the plea that 
such a girl is obliged to take to an immoral life.—Yours, &c., 


HovuseEwiFE. 
Friday, December 6th, 1912. 





Poetrp. 


LOVE AND THE MUSE. 


My back is turned on Spring and all her flowers, 
The birds no longer charm from tree to tree ; 

The cuckoo had his home in this green world 
Ten days before his voice was heard by me. 


Had I an answer from a dear one’s lips, 
My love of life would soon regain its power ; 
And suckle my sweet dreams, that tug my heart, 
And whimper to be nourished every hour. 


Give me that answer now, and then my Muse, 
That for my sweet life’s sake must never die, 

Will rise like that great wave that leaps and hangs 
The sea-weed on a vessel’s mast-top high. 


Wruiam H, Davies, 
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The orld of Pooks. 


Tue “Nation” Orricn, THurspay Nicur. 


Tue following is our weekly selection of books which we 
commend to the notice of our readers :— 


“Ttaly in the Thirteenth Century.” By H. D. Sedgwick. 
(Constable. 2 vols. 21s. net.) 

“Charles Dickens, Social Reformer.” By W. W. Crotch. (Chap- 
man & Hall. 7s. 6d. net.) 

“ Buddhism and Science.”” By Paul Dahlke. (Macmillan. 7s. 6d. 
net.) 

“The Lords of the Devil’s Paradise.” By G. Sidney Paternoster. 
(Stanley Paul. 5s. net.) 

“France.” By Cecil Headlam. ‘The Making of the Nations 
Series.” (Black. 7s. 6d. net.) 

“The Land of the New Guinea Pygmies.” By Captain C. G. 
Rawling. (Seeley. 16s. net.) . 

“The Foundations of a National Drama.” By Henry Arthur 
Jones. (Chapman & Hall. 7s. 6d. net.) 

“The Empress Josephine.” By Joseph Turquan. Translated by 
Violette M. Montagu. (Lane. 12s. 6d. net.) 

“Israel Kalisch.”” By W. L. George. (Constable. 6s.) 

“ Lamennais: Sa Vie et Ses Doctrines.’”” Tome III. ‘“ L’Education 
de la Démocratie (1834-1854).”” Par C. Boutard. (Paris: 
Perrin. 5 fr.) 

“ Nord-Sud.” Par René Bazin. (Paris: Calmann-Lévy. 8 fr. 50.) 

“ Etudes de Littérature Italieane.”” Par Maurice Mignon. (Paris: 
Hachette. 3 fr. oe) 





+ * 

Tue world of books is full of caprice in its treatment 
of those who labor in its service. It sometimes loads 
them with favors for a brief season, and then, just as if the 
republic of letters were ruled over by a Bourbon tyrant, it 
sends them into banishment, or imprisons them by a lettre 
de cachet and refuses to be reminded of their existence. 
Madame de Genlis is a striking example of this fate. Her 
husband used to call her ‘‘ Madame Livre,’’ and Sainte- 
Beuve said that she would certainly have invented writing 
materials if they had not been invented already. Without 
counting reissues and revised editions, she wrote more than 
a hundred and thirty volumes, a library of works that 
includes theology, political philosophy, fiction, drama, 
education, poetry, history, and science. And, after having 
enjoyed a vogue that reached from Russia to the United 
States, now—less than ninety years after her death—she is 
completely forgotten. We doubt, indeed, whether a hundred 
people in this country remember even the titles of half-a- 
dozen of her hundred and thirty volumes. 

. * * 


A Frencu writer, M. Jean Harmand, has, however, made 
an heroic effort to recall Madame de Genlis to our memory, 
and an excellent translation of his book has just been 
published by Mr. Nash under the title of ‘‘ A Keeper of 
Royal Secrets.” It is largely based on the ten volumes 
of ‘‘ Mémoires” which Madame de Genlis wrote with so 
great an appearance of frankness, but which slur over some 
of the most important facts in her career. With the help 
of documents in the possession of the Genlis family, and 
of other materials obtained from a great variety of sources, 
M. Harmand has been able to give us the first full-length 
portrait of the woman who witnessed the Ancien Régime, 
the Revolution, the Empire, and the Restoration, and who 
died under the July Monarchy. His work, as M. Faguet 
says in an introduction which he contributes té it, “ has 
not had for its aim the rehabilitation of Madame de Genlis, 
but it tells the truth about her, and a semi-rehabilitation 
of her has resulted from the truth.” 

* * * 

Ir not quite a rehabilitation, M. Harmand’s book 
places Madame de Genlis in a more attractive light than she 
is usually presented. Her mother took no pains about her 
education, and only cared to see her act in the private 
theatricals that were so much the rage towards the end of 
the eighteenth century. But the child was anxious to 
learn, and at the age of eleven we find her reading Gresset’s 
‘ Vert-Vert ” and other books hardly suited to her years. 
She also devoted herself to music, giving eight or nine hours 
a day to the harp, with the result that she became a 
brilliant performer. This latter accomplishment, together 
with her beauty and her vivacity, brought her into notice, 
and we find her something of a personage in Paris society. 
Several suitors offered themselves, but there still remains 
some mystery about the facts of her marriage. Her hus- 





band, however, does not seem to have counted for 1auch in 

her life. The man who did most to influence her career 

was the Duke of Orléans, whose mistress she became, and 

who made her “‘ Governor ”’ to his children, the eldest of 

whom was Louis Philippe, the future King of the French. 
* ~~ ~ 


To Madame de Genlis, the charge of the Orléans 
children was the summit of human felicity. She was a 
born teacher, and the unprecedented act of appointing a 
woman to the post gave her plenty of tho public attention 
which she loved. ‘‘ Nothing else,’’ says M. Harmand, 
‘‘ was discussed in conversation and in correspondence, in 
the newspapers and news-letters, among gossips and sensible 
people, in the Court and in the city.’"” But Madame de 
Genlis took every observation as a compliment, and deter- 
mined to show the world what a real education should be. 
Carlyle, indeed, speaks slightingly of her efforts. ‘‘ Preten- 
tious, frothy,’’ he writes, ‘‘a puritan yet creedless, she 
trains up a future Orléans generation in what superfinest 
morality one can.’’ As a matter of fact, her system was 
a decided advance on anything that had preceded it. In 
addition to the traditional subjects, she taught hygiene and 
manual handicraft, gave a great deal of attention to the 
physical development of her pupils, and took pains to imbue 
them with democratic principles. At any rate, Louis 
Philippe had a genuine affection for his governess, 
and it is likely that if the restored Bourbons had been 
brought up on similar lines, the course of French history 
would have been different. 

+ * + 

A oLaNnce at any of the numerous volumes which 
Madame de Genlis wrote fer the benefit of her pupils will 
enable the reader to see that she spared herself no pains. 
Take, for example, ‘‘ Alphonse et Dalinde, ou la Féerie de 
l’Art et de la Nature.’”” Madame de Genlis was a pioneer 
in the art of conveying knowledge without tears, and 
taught science and geography through the medium of 
fiction. The hero of ‘Alphonse et Dalinde”’ is a 
young Portuguese, who wanders round the world in 
search of his father. Each place he visits gives 
Madame de Genlis an opportunity for discoursing on 
some theme drawn from science or natural history. 
Lisbon, with its memories of the earthquake of 1755, 
naturally suggests earthquakes; the Azores call forth 
a discussion on volcanoes; in Mexico the travellers 
witness an eclipse of the sun, with appropriate commentary ; 
they go to India to learn the history of the Great Mogul; 
the West Indies furnish an opportunity for a philosophical 
defence of slavery ; in Sweden there are silver mines to be 
seen, and the whole question of the currency to be discussed. 
Madame de Genlis tells us in the preface that, to write the 
story, she had to read more than a hundred volumes. This 
labor, she adds, is, at any rate, proof of her patience and 
zeal. 

« * . 

WE regret that M. Harmand does not deal at greater 
length with Madame de Genlis’s British acquaintances. He 
just touches upon Sheridan’s passion for Pamela, her 
unacknowledged daughter, who became the wife of Lord 
Edward Fitzgerald. When the Bourbons had returned, 
nearly every English visitor to Paris sought out Madame 
de Genlis. There are several references to her in Moore's 
‘* Diary.”” He made her acquaintance in 1821, and found 
her “a lively old woman” who spoke slightingly of 
Marmontel, and confided to him that she could not recover 
‘* between thirty and forty volumes of extracts which she 
had made during a most voluminous course of English 
reading,’’ though she supposed that they were in the pos- 
session of Miss Helen Maria Williams. Another visitor 
was Lady Morgan, who classed Madame de Genlis 
and Madame de Staél as ‘‘ the two most celebrated 
female writers of France,’? and thought that ‘‘ none 
ever wrote so well who wrote so much” as the 
former. Lady Morgan saw a good deal of Madame 
de Genlis, whom she found “engaged in abridging 
some ponderous tomes of French Mémoires, in writing her 
‘Journal de la Jeunesse,’ and in preparing for the press 
her new novel, ‘ Les Battuécas,’ which she has since given 
to the world.” ‘If,’ adds Lady Morgan, ‘“‘I met this 
distinguished and highly-endowed personage with the high- 


beating throb of expectation, I parted from her with 
admiration and regret.’’ 
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THE RENEWAL OF CLASSICAL LEARNING. 


“Four Stages of Greek Religion.” By GiLBerT MURRAY, 
Regius Professor of Greek in the University of Oxford, 
‘Frowde. 6s. net.) 


Tuis is a wholly delightful book, fresh, with the morning 
dew upon it. It is the old learning seen with the eyes of 
Spring, and the hard heart of the reviewer, as he reads it, 
melts and is young again. 

Professor Murray tells us in the preface how the book 
arose, how he, who with his official label should be walking 
serene in the walled garden of Academic scholarship, came 
to wander in the backwoods of religious origines. Some- 
thing haunting of the Bush, where his childhood was spent, 
clings always to this Oxford Professor, be he never so Regius, 
some call of things primitive. 

The four studies are based on a course of lectures, 
delivered in April, 1912, at Columbia University, but the 
real source lay deeper, and looks back much further :— 

‘IT was first led to these studies by the wish to fill up 
certain puzzling blanks of ignorance in my own mind, and 
doubtless the little book bears marks of this origin. It aims 
largely at the filling of interstices. It avoids the great 
illuminated places, and gives its mind to the stretches of inter- 
vening twilight. It deals little with the harvest of flowers or 
fruit, but watches the inconspicuous seasons when the soil is 
beginning to etir, the seeds are falling or ripening.” 

A “little book” truly, but with a large and deep signi- 
ficance. In the preface Professor Murray strikes the 
key-note of these studies. They stand for the spring 
renouveau of classical learning which he himself, by instinct 
at first, by conscious effort later, has so largely brought 
about. He tells us how he himself first felt the strivings 
of the new learning and the new spirit. 

“‘T think it was the writings of my friend, Mr. Andrew 
Lang, that first awoke me, in my undergraduate days, to the 
importance of anthropology and primitive religion to a Greek 
scholar. Certainly I began then to feel that the great works of 
the ancient Greek imagination are penetrated habitually by 
religious conceptions and postulates which literary scholars, 
like myself, had not observed or understood.” 

Perhaps no one needed the new impulse so little as 
Professor Murray. In his earliest book on Greek litera- 
ture, by sheer imagination he discerned much that the new 
learning was later to substantiate. But it is always those 
who lack the least who profit most, and who most grate- 
fully acknowledge their profitings :— 

“TI can hardly understand how the purest of ‘ pure 
scholars ’ can fail to feel his knowledge enriched by the savants 
who have compelled us to dig below the surface of our classical 
tradition, and to realise the imaginative and historical 
problems which so often lie concealed beneath the smooth 
security of a verbal ‘ construe.’ ” 

Whether the ‘‘ pure scholars ’’ can and will assimilate the 
new learning is largely a matter of temperament. One, the 
most brilliant and vivid of them all, recently gone from us, 
never could or would. Among his friends the whole 
apparatus of archeology and anthropology he would 
whimsically label “stuffage.” Others, less vivid and 
original, took on patiently the new learning, as so much 
extra baggage to be carried by the train of overladen mules, 
thankful if here and there they got a point for a note or 
an “‘ illustration,’’ or a ‘‘ mythological allusion.’”’ And 
yet others, by nature men of science rather than of letters, 
went over wholeheartedly to what was their real kingdom, 
long closed to them by the traditions of a medieval system 
of education. They had never really cared for literature, 
they were free at last for facts; the spade was their 
divining-rod. 

But Professor Murray stands almost alone in that he 
remains a very fine scholar, a man to whom a false quantity 
is unknown, and who can turn dexterous exquisite verse 
with the best of them, verse at which we like to think even 
his own Euripides might, for sheer admiration, conceal his 
amusement. Literature comes first to him always, he is 
too entirely artist ever to find peace in either archseology 
or anthropology. And yet—that is the wonderful thing— 
he has had the patience and humility to suck all the honey 
from these monstrous and rather repellent flowers, and this 








honey he distils into a little book all sweetness and all 
light. And—since a self-respecting reviewer is bound to 
grumble a protest—we ask sometimes how much of this 
honey came straight from the flowers, how much was 
secretly manufactured in the hive of this wondrous bee? 
But the question is an idle one. If the servant of the Muses 
is a bee, he will and must leave his footprint on the 
honeycomb. 

Let us take one simple example of Professor Murray’s 
method, of how, in the light of the new learning, he 
re-imagines and re-creates. He could not get his result 
without the New Learning, and yet somehow the New 
Learning could not, or did not, get it without him. Take the 
Greek word Themis. Miss Harrison has written a bulky book 
entitled ‘‘ Themis,’’ and Professor Murray says in his pre- 
face that in his first essay he mainly follows her lead. 
We think, if Miss Harrison could speak, she would say 
how reverently, and quam longo intervallu, she first followed 
Professor Murray, and how, again, on her own racing 
ground he outruns her with his torch alight. Themis, 
Law and Order, the old learning told us ; Themis who, second 
in succession to Ge, the Earth, held the Delphic oracle, adds 
the literary scholar, quoting ASschylus; Themis on an 
Attic vase, chimes in the archeologist, is actually repre- 
sented seated on the Delphic tripod; Themis, says the 
anthropologist, is tribal custom, the primitive source 
of law: tribal custom as administered by the elders 
of the tribe all over the world before the supremacy of the 
king. Earth, old men, tribal custom, Delphic oracles—a 
fine tangle of confused irrelevant learning—stuff to put in 
a note with a mass of references! But what is at the back 
of it? What in the world has Ge, the Earth goddess, to do 
with tribal custom, with Themis? 

Hear Professor Murray (p. 51), and see how it all works 
together. Themis is ancient law—the way of our ancestors 
—the thing that ‘is done,’”’ and therefore divinely right. 
In ordinary life Themis is clear. But if new emergencies 
arise, the like of which we have never seen—if precedent 
fails—what do we do? 

‘We must go to the Gerontes, the Old Men of the Tribe; 
they will, perhaps, remember what our fathers did—what they 
tell us will be Presbiston, a word which means indifferently 
‘oldest’ and ‘ best ’—aiei 8€ vewrepor dppadéovow. * Young 
men are always being foolish.’ ” 

So far, Themis, Custom, and the Old Men are linked, easily 
enough, but what of Ge, the Earth, and the Earth-oracle? 

“And suppose the Old Men fail us, we must go to those 
older still, go to our great ancestors, the jpwes the Chthonian 
people, lying in their sacred tombs, and ask them to help. 
The word ypav means both to ‘lend money’ and ‘ to give an 
oracle,’ two ways of helping people in an emergency. it 
You go to the Chthonian folk for guidance because they are 
the oldest of the old ones, and they know the real custom; they 
know what is Presbiston, what is Themis.” 


Themis is daughter of Ge, the Earth, because, in the 
last resort, she comes from the Oldest Ones under the Earth. 
It is so simple, we feel we must have known it all the time, 
yet we never did. 

The oracle of Apollo began to speak at Delphi in the 
month of Bysios. That all scholars know. But why? 
Because it is the month of spring, of the blossoming of flowers, 
and the uprising of tribal ghosts. For the ancestors of the 
tribe, when they go down below the earth, not only take 
with them the memory of tribal custom, they take with 
them, among an agricultural people, the seeds of last year’s 
harvest. To the Earth-people was offered Panspermia, a dish 
of all seeds, that they might cherish it, and bring it back 
a pankarpia, a dish of all fruits. At the great Spring 
ritual—which, as Professor Murray has elsewhere shown, 
lent its forms to tragedy—the tribe and the growing earth 
were renovated together; the earth arises fresh from her 
dead seeds, the tribe from its dead reincarnated ancestors. 
A man bore his grandfather’s name, because within him 
dwelt his grandfather’s soul. Such is the cycle of 
palingenesia. The “season of the ritual,’ as old 
Sallustius would say, “is evidence to the truth of these 
explanations.’’ Life is not immortal, but perennial. The 
individual is but egotism; generation after generation 
clamors for immortality, but the race asks only to be and 
is perennial. The Olympians, the product of individualism, 
claimed a changeless immortality, and, Tithonus-like, 
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== 0F GREAT BRITAIN. = 


A New Monthly Series, Edited by 
C. H. COLLINS-BAKER. 



































The size of the page is 12in. by 9 in. 


Being beautiful Reproductions in Paintings, 

Drawings, Sculpture, Pottery, China, Ivories, 

Metal Work, etc., etc., from private and 
public collections. 


Each number will contain FOUR OR FIVE 
FINE PHOTOGRAVURES, one plate in 


colours, and a Monotone. 
THE FIRST NUMBER contains the following: 
THE ADORATION OF THE KINGS. 


The famous “Castle Howard Mabuse.” By 
Jan Gossaert de Mabuse. 


PORTRAIT OF THE PAINTER. 


Known as “The Ilchester Rembrandt,” and 
regarded as the most important of Rembrandt's 
many Self-portraits. 


GROUP OF HORSEMEN. 


From the Parthenon Frieze. From the Elgin 
Collection in the British Museum. 


THE HON. MRS. GRAHAM. 


A Gainsborough Masterpiece in the National 
Gallery of Scotland. 


OLD BATTERSEA BRIDGE. 


A unique example of Whistler’s work. From 
the Edmund Davis collection. 


THE ANNUNCIATION. 
The wonderful Enamel Triptych of Nardon 


Penicaud in the Victoria and Albert 
Museum. 


MADONNA AND THE CHILD. 


An Ivory Statuette in the British Museum. 

A fine specimen of excellent craftsmanship 

and sympathetic sculpture by a French Artist 
of the XIVth Century. 





A full Prospectus will be gladly sent you on 
receipt of a post-card. 
J. M. DENT AND SONS, LTD., 
19, Aldine House, Bedford St., W.C. 





Read this week’s “EVERYMAN.” Poincaré: 
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NUMBER ONE NOW READY. 


THE : 


EVERYMAN 
ENCYGLOPADIA 


ON SALE AT ALL BOOKSELLERS. 





TO BE 











/ 1/- 


NET, 

4 or 

They will be issued monthly until the work 
is completed in December, 1913. 


COMPLETED IN 
12 VOLUMES. 


If your Bookseller is unable to hand you a copy of our 8-pp. 
Prospectus, please send us a postcard, and we will gladly 
send you one, or more. If there is no Bookseller near you, 
we shall be pleased to send a copy of Vol. I. on receipt of 
a Postal Order for One Shilling and Threepence, including 
postage. You may return this specimen copy if it does not 


meet with your approval. 


ITS DISTINCTIVE FEATURES ARE: 


It is an entirely new work, and embraces 
events up to the present time. 

It contains more articles than any other 
encyclopedia. 


Each volume consists of 640 pages and 500,000 
words. 


The Full Set contains six million words. 














THE FIRST REVIEW. 
The DAILY NEWS & LEADER, Jan. 24th, says :— 


“So far as may be judged from a single volume, they 
(the publishers) are to be heartily congratulated on the way 
in which this considerable and exhausting undertaking has 
shaped in the hande of its editor, Mr. Boyle. That is saying 
a great deal, for we are getting rather spoiled and therefore 
exceedingly critical in the matter of encyclopedias. 


thin page making no unseemly attempt at independence; 
and although 600 such pages lie within a breadth of a bare 
three-quarters of an inch, the indispensable capacity is much 
more perfectly preserved than in some much more grandiose 
works which have sought to compress the full quart of 
learning into the pint pot of portability. Messrs. Dent owe 
something to their type, which we should have thought it 
impossible to set so closely but for the event which proves us 
to be wrong; and more to their ink, which is of an estimable 
blackness. 


| “No stately folio opens more uncompromisingly flat, the 


—— 








It is aleo a gazetteer, a lexicon, a 
classical dictionary, and a dictionary of dates, as well as a 
storehouse of information, well worthy of inclusion in its 
place among the ‘ Everyman’ volumes, and of the attention 
of a public perhaps even wider than they command.” 








J. M. DENT & SONS, LTD., 
19, Aldine House, London, W.C. 
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rued the bitter empty gift. We wish we had space to quote 
all the wise things Professor Murray writes about these 
Olympians, correcting Miss Harrison’s intolerance. The 
Olympians have had of late to suffer some hard knocks, 
and Professor Murray is there to see justice done. Will not 
Homer’s Olympians cry: “Save us from our friends ’’? 


“ The gods of most nations claim to have created the world. 
The Olympians make no such claim; the most they ever did 
was to conquer it. Zeus and his comitatus conquered Cronos 
and his—conquered and expelled them, sent them migrating 
beyond the horizon, Heaven knows where. . . . 

‘** And when the Olympians have conquered their kingdoms, 
what do they do? Do they attend to the government? Do they 
promote agriculture? Do they practise trades and industries? 
Not a bit of it. Why should they do any honest work? They 
find it easier to live on the revenues, and blast with thunder- 
bolts the people who do not pay. They are conquering chief- 
tains, royal buccaneers; they fight, and feast, and play, and 
make music; they drink deep, and roar with laughter at the 
lame smith who waite on them. They are never afraid, except 
of their own king. They never tell lies, except in love or in 
war.”’ 

Of course, there are the Olympians of Adschylus, but 
these, we beg leave to remark, were neither born nor bred 
in buccaneering Olympos ; nay, rather, in Athens and in the 
dramatist’s own white and reverent heart. The writer of 
the ‘‘ Four Stages’ holds almost a special brief for the 
Olympians, compelled to it by recent outrages. But all 
the time it is easy to see his heart is in the right place; 
his home is in the larger spaces of the Saturnia Regna; 
his ideal god is really the old, hardworking daimon who 
lives with, and dies for, his people, and lives again next 
year to renew his labors. This circling wheel of the genera- 
tions, the linking of past to present, the death of the past 
to live again in the future, the perennial sacrifice, haunt 
the book like an undertone, and swim up to the surface 
in a beautiful passage at the end— 


‘“ No one man’s attitude towards the uncharted can be quite 
the same as his neighbor’s. In part instinctively, in part super- 
ficially and self-consciously, each generation of mankind reacts 
against the last. The grown man turns from the lights that 
were thrust upon his eyes in childhood; the son shrugs his 
shoulders at the watchwords that thrilled his father, and with 
varying degrees of sensitiveness or dulness, of fuller or more 
fragmentary experience, writes qut for himself the manuscript 
of his creed. Yet, even for the wildest or bravest rebel, that 
manuscript is only a palimpsest; on the surface all is new 
writing, clear and self-assertive; underneath, dim but indelible 
in the very fibres of the parchment, lie the characters of many 
ancient aspirations and raptures, and battles which his con- 
scious mind hae rejected or utterly forgotten. And forgotten 
things, if there be real life in them, will sometimes return out 
of the dust, and vivid help still in the forward groping of 
humanity.” 


Such is the wisdom that Cheiron, from his cave, proffers to 
the young Achilles. 





THE SUBMISSIVENESS OF THE COUNTRY 
LABORER. 


“The Tyranny of the Country Side.” By F. E. Green. 


(Unwin. 5s. net.) 


Aut through history the towns have been the nurseries of 
freedom. ‘‘ There,’’ as George Meredith admitted, in spite 
of the horrors of the great city, “our battle urges.” The 
last stronghold of despotism is the countryside. There the 
new ideas develop the slowest. There the power of combina- 
tion is feeblest. The countryman sees comparatively little 
of his fellow-men. The employer looms much larger in his 
imagination than his fellow-workmen. He is not heartened 
and buoyed up by the visible presence of comrades in large 
numbers with occupations and interests similar to his own. 
The spirit of Trade Unionism, with all that it means of 
independence and courage, has, with a few exceptions, failed 
to touch him. 

Yet there were days when, with all these disadvantages, 
the English peasants won for themselves the epithet of 
** bold.’ Froissart speaks of them as ‘‘ the most dangerous 
and the proudest people on earth.’’ Again and again in 
history they have struck terror into the minds of their over- 
lords, from the days of Watt Tyler to those of Robert Kett. 
Even in the deepening twilight of the eighteenth century 
Goldsmith could write of the ‘‘ bold’’ peasantry, whose 
destruction he witnessed, and Gray could speak of the 









villager’s “dauntless breast.” Mr. and Mrs. J. L, 
Hammond have recently told, for the first time, the 
terrible story of the last Laborers’ Revolt in 1830, ( 
The power of rapid and spontaneous combination, so 
conspicuous in that desperate revolt, had not been 
altogether crushed out when Joseph Arch took the field 
in 1872. He evoked a marvellous response. Thousands 
flocked to the standard of the Agricultural Laborers’ F 
Union. Dr. Jessopp described in his “ Arcady: For Better, 
for Worse,’’ the rebellious spirit of the Norfolk laborer of 
the ‘seventies in language which would seem grossly qT 
exaggerated to the reader of to-day if he were unacquainted 
with the social history of rural England forty years ago. 


It is beyond question that such things have been, but Tl 
no one who reads the evidence quoted in Mr. F. E. Green’s TI 
‘‘ Tyranny of the Countryside,’’ without recalling the story : 
of the past, will believe it possible. The last epithet that T 
could be applied to the rural laborer of to-day is 
‘*bold.’”? Dependence and timidity are the most obvious P 
and outstanding of all the characteristics of village life. ° 
Complaints which the town-worker vociferates in strident R 
tones among his friends are whispered with bated T 
breath in rural England ; often they are not uttered at all. | 
If uttered, they are conveyed to the sympathetic listener r 
under the strictest seal of secrecy. ‘‘ Why don’t you apply 
for a small holding?”’ ‘‘ Farmer A. would know of it, and 
he would not like it.’”” ‘‘ Why don’t you and your friends v 
stand for the Parish Council and get an allotment field for 1 
the village?’”’ ‘‘ A. B. is the Chairman of the Parish 
Council, and he owns most of the cottages, and we should s 
be turned out if we made trouble.’’ ‘‘ You say your house 
is damp, and you can see the sky through the roof of the A 
back room. Why don’t you tell your landlord of it?” 

‘* He is my employer, and he says he has got no money to F 
spare for repairs ; if I choose to make a fuss I can. But what L 


will that mean? They will close the house, and there is no 
other in the village that I can go to, and where should I be 
then?’’ ‘‘ You say you cannot bring up a family on 12s. 
a week; why don’t you ask for 15s.?’’ ‘‘ It would not do 
to say anything about it, it would make farmer’s hair stand 
on end ; besides, there are plenty of others who would take = 
on the job at 12s.’”’ ‘‘ But you are a useful workman; you 
could threaten to leave the parish.”’ ‘‘ Oh, could I? I N 
know Jack went on to the railway and George has turned 
policeman, and Tom and John went off to London, and have 
never been heard of since, but those were young men just 
starting, and they were not in debt at the shop; we are, and 
shall be, too, off and on, for years to come, until the 
youngsters begin to earn something.”’ 

The explanation of this submissive spirit, contrasting 
so strangely with the vigorous protests of former days, is 
not far to seek. The root cause is the enclosure system, 
which, whether or not it was necessary in the interests of 
food production, undoubtedly robbed the vast mass of small 
holders and cottagers of that supremely important economic 
weapon, their foot-hold on the soil. The town workman, it 
is true, has also lost this foothold. But he has obtained 
another, not less effective, in the organised collective force 
of his fellow-workmen; an alternative which has proved 
unattainable for his country brother. This failure must 
be accepted as definitely established, even after full justice 
has been done to the admirable efforts of the revived 
Agricultural Laborers’ Union in Norfolk. The dissociation 
of the laborer from the soil has been followed by the estab- 
lishment of a practically undisputed domination in the 
hands of the large farmer and landlord. This, in its turn, 
has meant the steady decay of independence in the character 
of the rural population. Inevitably, the rural exodus has 
meant the exodus of the most independent men and women. 
It is precisely they who have felt the galling bonds most 
keenly. Not only are the means of resistance less effective, 
but the spirit of resistance is becoming rarer and rarer 
among those who remain. 

This is the condition of affairs which Mr. F. E. Green 
has set out to describe. He is well qualified for his task. 
Himself a successful small holder who has exchanged the 
town for the farm, he is a man of popular sympathies, and 
withal something of an artist, possessing the power of 
illuminating hard facts with plentiful touches of the 
human and the picturesque. For the _ illustrations 
which he gives of his main thesis the reader 
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must be referred to the book itself. Names and 
places are given in a number of instances; in others, they 
are omitted for the obvious reason that those who gave the 
information would be likely to suffer still further if it were 
known that they had disclosed it. We read of the almost 
insuperable difficulties encountered by the village housing 
reformer at Potterne, Foxham, Winterborne Stickland, and 
elsewhere; of men penalised for asking for land, or for 
voting for the wrong candidate at an election, or agitating 
for higher wages ; of farmers whose poultry has been carried 
off by foxes, and who dare not complain for fear of eviction ; 
of villages in which a rigid rule is observed of refusing 
cottage accommodation to any mother of an illegitimate 
child; of scores of analogous cases in which the villager, 
dependent on the favor of: those above him, is afraid to 
raise his voice in complaint. In most of these matters Mr. 
Green regards the large farmer as a much worse offender 
than the landlord. 

The most definite conclusion which the book suggests 
to the reformer is that the ‘‘ Tyranny of the Countryside ”’ 
is rooted in the economic fact above alluded to. If the 
village laborer dare not express his political opinions, dare 
not stand for the Parish Council, dare not apply for a small 
holding or allotment, dare not claim a rise of wages, dare 
not complain of a water supply which causes diphtheria, or 
a damp cottage which causes rheumatism, or overcrowding 
which makes immorality almost inevitable, the primary 
reason is that he has nothing to fall back upon, no foot- 
hold amid drifting sands. A small holding and a house, 
with security of tenure, would enable him to snap his fingers 
at all threats. Even if the holding were only sufficient to 
yield him half a living, and had to be supplemented in 
normal times by work for wages, it would still give him a 
certain measure of confidence, a feeling that, even if the 
dreaded storm should burst, he would have something to 
hold on’ to until new arrangements for a livelihood could be 
made. But it is important to recognise that at the best only 
a minority of the working-class population can be expected 
to become small holders. There will still remain the land- 
less man, who may be the ordinary hired laborer, or the 
small man in a semi-independent position—the school- 
master, the shopkeeper, the local wheelwright, the jobbinz 
carter, the retired policeman, or what not—who is often 
more important than the laborer as a possible centre of 
social activity in the village. So long as the sword of 
Damocles is perpetually suspended over the heads of these 
men in the form of expulsion from their homes, their hearts 
will often fail them when the pinch comes, and they will 
sink back into a safe inactivity instead of taking a 
courageous and useful part in the revival of country life 
Whatever the difficulties in the way, and whatever excep- 
tions may have to be made in the case of employees whose 
presence close to the farm is essential, we must find some 
means of guaranteeing to the cottager some security of 
tenure in his home. The building of new cottages, whether 
assisted by State grants or otherwise, will, of course, be a 
step in the right direction, for it is the scarcity of house 
accommodation which at present makes a notice to quit 
the equivalent, in too many cases, of a sentence of exile 
from the village. But the question of security of tenure 
goes much deeper than the ‘‘ Housing Question’’ as 
generally understood. It touches the fundamental point 
of human liberty. Only those who realise how narrowly 
that liberty is curtailed in a country village can under- 
stand the reason why Liberalism, with its simple gospel 
of emancipation, is the one genuine political faith to be 
found in rural England. 





THREE WOMEN POETS. 


“Lyrics.” By Lady MARGARET SACKVILLE. (Herbert & 
Daniel. 3s. 6d. net.) 

“New Poems.” By Dora SicERSON SHORTER. (Maunsel. 
Is. net. 

“Poems.” By Lucy MASTERMAN. (Lane. 3s. 6d. net.) 


Lapy Marcaret Sackvitie dedicates her book thus: “To 
any who may care for them—these merest records of passing 
moods.’’ At first sight one is inclined to be a little angry, 
for the words seem to imply that here is a poet who holds 
her art lightly, which is at all times an intolerable thing. 
But when we have read through her book, we are no longer 





impatient, finding in that dedication a note of suggestive 
and perfectly sincere self-criticism ; one, moreover, that tells 
us much about the poetry of women in general. Whatever 
exceptions may be instanced, poetry written by women is 
commonly the record of passing moods, and no more. This 
is not to speak it ill, or to be grudging in thanks for much 
in it that is beautiful and thankworthy. The record of 
passing moods may be poetry of lasting worth, let it but be 
shapely enough, and the life-work of great poets is finally 
little more than to tell this, and tell it well. But there is 
always in the work of the great ones a controlling temper 
that gathers all diverse moods into a unity, a quality of spirit 
that brings a common factor into the records of innumerable 
experiences. The poets who, once known, are an added 
strength to us for ever, hold their dominion not by reason 
of certain poems that we can detach as embodying this or 
that fragment of truth, but because we are conscious of a 
fixed imaginative principle behind all the changing mani- 
festations of vision. Lovely as the poems may be 
individually, wholly unrelated to each other in mood and 
circumstance as they may appear, they take on a new 
virtue when we know them together, and see one great 
impulse eager for exploration in every direction, yet never 
disloyal to itself. Moods are largely the result of circum- 
stance, or they use circumstance for the purpose of defining 
themselves ; poetry is the record of passing moods, but great 
poetry is the record of passing moods that are still related 
to circumstance, but yet more strongly related to a spiritual 
energy within the poet that is not variable. 

These three books of poems have nothing in common 
but this: they are all of them the records of passing moods, 
and they none of them have imaginative unity. Lady 
Margaret Sackville, Mrs. Shorter, and Mrs. Masterman all 
have a very delicate gift of words, and can shape experience 
into comely and often exquisite form. But in each case 
the mood is a surrender to circumstance rather than a 
co-relation of circumstance to a definite vision of the world. 
Here are three. temperaments generously responsive to all 
external influences and events, each equipped with a notable 
faculty of poetic utterance, and the result is a number of 
poems that we read gladly and gratefully. But another 
result is that to criticise any one of these books, it would be 
necessary to consider each poem separately. If these three 
books had been published as one, it is improbable that the 
acutest critical sense would have suspected any- deception. 
This is not at all to imply that they belong to the ruck of 
facile and undistinguished verse-making; on the contrary, 
they all contain much poetry that no common talent could 
have achieved, but when we have read them all, we remember 
not three distinctive imaginations translating into their 
own terms many different things, but the admirable 
celebration of perhaps a hundred separate moods. When we 
say that this deficiency of central vision seems to be 
characteristic of the poetry that is being written by women 
to-day, we realise, too, that the same thing may be said of 
the work of many men, and that these three books are final 
evidence that in the just and lovely expression of isolated 
moments women need fear no comparison. In the best 
poetry that is being written by men to-day, however, we do 
find this imaginative unity that is lacking in such books as 
these before us, books that may justly be placed among the 
best achievements of women in contemporary poetry. When 
we read a book by Mr. Abercrombie, or Mr. Gibson, or 
Mr. Stephens, to name three poets who happen to come 
first to mind, we may find many defects; but when we have 
finished, we have a clear impression of a very definite 
reading of life. We suggest the comparison in no spirit of 
complaint, nor even in disparagement of the work of women 
who are writing so well and making valuable contributions 
to a new age of poetry; we are merely pointing out a not 
uninteresting fact. And the explanation is that women in 
their poetry are telling us far less than they know. 





THE HEAD-HUNTERS OF BORNEO. 


“The Pagan Tribes of Borneo.” By CHARLES Hosr, D.Sc., 
and WILLIAM McDouGALL, M.B., F.R.S. (Macmillan. 
2vols. 42s. net.) 

Tus, it is no exaggeration to say, is the most ambitious book 


of its kind which has been published in England during the 
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past year. Not since the publication of Mr. Roscoe’s book 
on the Baganda have we had so thorough and intimate an 
anthropological survey of a primitive people, or group of 
peoples, as Dr. Hose and Dr. McDougall give us in these 
volumes. Of the authors, Dr. Hose has had much the greater 
opportunities of studying the native races of Borneo at close 
quarters. His long years of Government service in Sarawak 
provided him with just those chances of travel and acquaint- 
ance with all sorts and conditions of people which, to so 
ardent a collector of custom and myth, are priceless. Dr. 
McDougall’s experiences in Borneo have been confined to 
months where his collaborator’s have covered years. He 
apologises, indeed, for putting his name on the title-page of 
the book at all. This is a quite unnecessary piece of modesty. 
When Dr. McDougall went out with the Cambridge 
Anthropological Expedition to Torres Straits in 1898, 


he, along with Dr. Rivers and Dr. C. S. Myers, 
began a new chapter, and a chapter of some 
importance, in the history of anthropology. They 


were, we believe, the first experimental psychologists to 
apply the resources of their science to the study of the less- 
developed races of men. Hence, one may be reasonably 
certain that Dr. McDougall’s collaboration has added greatly 
to the value of “ The Pagan Tribes of Borneo,” especially in 
those chapters concerning the religious ideas and intellectual 
characteristics of the various tribes. 

The account of the religious and quasi-religious ideas of 
the people, we may say, seems to us the most valuable part 
of the book. Not that the authors discovered anything like 
a completely uniform religious system among the inhabitants 
of the island—an island so large, it may be remarked in 
passing, that the tribes have never found out for themselves 
that it is an island, nor do they think of the whole island 
as one country. There are the Sea Dayaks, on the one hand, 
who can hardly be said to have any religion at all, and there 
are the more highly developed polytheistic Kayans, on the 
other, who worship “a fatherly god who protects mankind ” 
—a god, moreover, who is never narrowed down into a tribal 
god, but is, in the most catholic way, identified with the 
supreme gods of their various neighbors. Even among the 
Kayans themselves religious belief is, on some points, fluid 
and contradictory. In regard to the dwelling-place of the 
gods, for instance, there is apparently some doubt as to 
whether this is in the skies above or in the earth beneath. 

“The former opinion is in harmony with the practice of 
erecting a tree before the house, with its branches buried in 
the ground and the root upturned, when prayers are made on 
behalf of the whole house; for the tree seems to be regarded 
as in some sense forming a ladder or path of communication 
with the superior powers. The same opinion seems to be 
expressed in the importance attached to fire and smoke in 
prayer and ritual. Fire, if only in the form of a lighted 
cigarette, is always made when prayers are offered; it seems 


to be felt that the ascending smoke facilitates in some way 
the communication with the gods.” 


The messages to the gods ascend in smoke ; the messages 
from the gods, on the other hand, come to men in the shape 
of hawks, especially the common white-headed carrion-hawks. 
Divination from the flight of birds and from the entrails of 
slaughtered animals—chiefly the livers of pigs—is practised 
in Borneo, it is interesting to note, in an amazingly similar 
fashion to that which obtained in ancient Rome. At the 
same time, there is no professional augural or priestly system 
in Borneo. Though common men cannot practise augury, 
the chief and other patricians perform the necessary rites 
with a horrible excess of the blood of fowls and pigs. 

If there is no professional priest in native Borneo, how- 
ever, there is a professional medicine-man, or, rather, 
medicine-woman. This is the Dayong, or soul-catcher, who 
may be of either sex, but is generally “a woman who has 
served a considerable period of apprenticeship with some 
older member of the profession.” Soul-catching is resorted 
to only in cases of disease which baffle ordinary classifi- 
cation and ordinary remedies. In such circumstances, 
“the theory generally adopted is that the patient’s soul has 
left his body, and the treatment indicated is, therefore, 
an attempt to persuade the soul to return.’’ Hence the need 
for calling in the Dayong, whose duty it is to fall into a 
trance, during which she sends her soul in pursuit of the 
soul of the patient, and entices it back again :— 

“Throughout the greater part of the ceremony he [the 

Dayong—in this case, a man] continues to chant with closed 





eyes, describing with words and mimic gestures the doings of 
his own soul as it follows after, and eventually overtakes, that 
of the patient. When this point is reached, his gestures 
generally express the difficulty and the severity of the efforts 
required to induce the soul to return; and the anxious relatives 
then usually encourage him by bringing out gongs or other 
articles of value, and depositing them as additions to the 
Dayong’s fee. Thus stimulated, he usually succeeds in leading 
back the soul towards the patient’s body.” 


As a rule, we are told, he brings back the soul in the 
shape of a grain of rice, a pebble, or a bit of wood, and this 
he rubs into the top of the patient’s head till it—and the 
soul with it—is believed to have passed back into the body. 

Of all the customs of the peoples of Borneo, none is, of 
course, more famous than the practice of head-hunting, which 
is now so sternly discouraged by the civilised rulers of the 
country. As to the origin of the practice, the authors do 
not care to dogmatise. They suggest that the first head- 
hunters may have merely desired the hair of their enemies 
in order to decorate their horrific shields, and that the hunt- 
ing of heads for this purpose may gradually have passed 
into a religious custom. But they also repeat for what it is 
worth the more usual and rational explanation of head- 
hunting as a custom akin to the killing of slaves at a chief’s 
funeral in order that he may not go unaccompanied into 
the next world. They deprecate, in passing, the fantastic 
ideas which are abroad as to the prevalence of head-hunting 
in Borneo. Head-hunting does not seem to have usually 
been an affair of blood-lust ; rather it has been the occasional 
ceremonial of a tolerably advanced and humane people. The 
Kayans have always disliked a superabundance of heads— 
twenty or thirty in a long house are considered quite suffi- 
cient, and householders are at pains to get rid of superfluous 
specimens. 

Scarcely less interesting than the belief in the import- 
ance of heads at funerals and other ceremonies is the belief 
in animal guardians which is found among some of the tribes. 
Among the Sea Dayaks, for instance, men believe in a 
ngarong, or “secret helper,” which may come to one in the 
form of a gibbon, a cobra, or some other animal. Many 
of the popular beliefs about animals make the mind turn to 
totemism for an explanation. But the authors, whose views 
on the matter are already known to students, and have been 
admirably summarised in Dr. Frazer’s “Totemism and 
Exogamy,”’ refuse to admit that traces of anything like a 
totemistic system of belief and society are to be found in 
Borneo. On that point, for the present, we may well keep 
an open mind. 

On yet another point the authors are likely to find them- 
selves in conflict with many leading students of the life of 
primitive races. They are dogmatically insistent on the 
similarity of the mental life of the savages of Borneo to our 
own :— 

“* We have no hesitation in saying that, the more intimately 
one becomes acquainted with these pagan tribes, the more fully 
one realises the close similarity of their mental processes to 
one’s own.” 

How far they are ready to go in defence of the primitive 
intellect may be judged from the fact that, according to 
them, even the Punans, who cannot count above three, 
show no innate intellectual inferiority to their more cultured 
neighbors. This raises a question upon which, no doubt, 
there has been a great deal of exaggeration on both sides. 
The business of answering it will provide the psychologists 
with one of their most interesting tasks during the twentieth 
century. Meanwhile, good Europeans may console their 
wounded self-esteem by reading the chapter on Bornean 
ethnology in the present book, where they will be reminded 
of the presence of a considerable strain of Caucasic blood 
among the island races. 





THE NEW VOLUME OF THE CAMBRIDGE 
LITERATURE. 


“The Cambridge History of English Literature.” Edited 
by A. W. WARD and A. R. WALLER. Vol. [X.—‘‘ From 
Steele and Addison to Pope and Swift.” (Cambridge Uni- 
versity Press. 9s. net.) 


THE period covered by the present volume is admirably 
suited to the methods of the literary historian. It is neither 
too remote nor too recent; not so distant as to prevent us 
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from receiving the impact of its thoughts and its ideals, nor 
so close that we are unable to see it in proper perspective. Its 
great men—and it was singularly fruitful in great men— 
have been studied and classified until little remains but to 
record their achi¢vements, and to write down the verdicts 
that have been arrived at by general consent. Its ideals 
have been exposed to the full fury of the romantic tempest, 
but the last blasts of that storm have now died away, 
leaving the sober, sceptical, orderly, polished eighteenth 
century an age of which we can draw up the inventory with- 
out prejudice and without passion. 

And when with that inventory—that is to say, with this 
ninth volume of “The Cambridge History of English 
Literature ”—in our hands, we proceed to examine the intel- 
lectual edifice which it erected, we find ourselves in a 
building that, if not very spacious and rather too formal, is, 
at any rate, decidedly comfortable. Its windows do not open 
on the shores of perilous seas or on faéry lands forlorn, but 
on a trim English prospect that ‘has received some attention 
from the hands of a French landscape gardener. It does 
not try to overawe and to subjugate; it is content to please 
and to persuade. The only writer dealt with in the volume 
before us of whom this cannot be said is William Law, and 
Law’s public consisted of two female disciples. 

This predominant feature of eighteenth-century litera- 
ture is insisted on, in one way or another, by all the con- 
tributors to the present volume. Leslie Stephen has noted 
that one of the most conspicuous social characteristics of 
the time was the close alliance that existed between the 
political and the literary class. And Professor Trent, who 
opens the book with an excellent account of “the greatest 
of plebeian geniuses,’’ Defoe, indicates the effect which the 
patronage of Harley, and others like him, had upon the 
development of literature. 


** Defoe,” he begins, “is known to our day chiefly as the 
author of ‘ Robinson Crusoe,’ a pioneer novelist of adventure 
and low life. Students, indeed, remember that he was also 
a prolific pamphleteer of unenviable character and many vicis- 
situdes. To his early biographers, he was not merely a great 
novelist and journalist, but a martyr to liberal principles and a 
man of exalted probity. His contemporaries, on the contrary, 
inclined to regard him as an ignorant scribbler, a political and 
social outcast, a journalist whose effrontery was equalled only 
by his astonishing energy. There is, probably, a measure of 
truth in all these views; it is certainly true that the novelist 
we remember was evolved out of the journalist we have for- 
gotten.” 


This is a good summary of the various verdicts that have 
been passed upon Defoe, but what we wish to insist upon 
here is that the statement contained in the concluding sentence 
is true also of Swift, of Steele, of Addison, and of nearly 
every great writer of the period. They were all journalists 
of sorts, and they wrote as they did because they were, or 
had been, journalists. Whatever be the present relations 
between literature and journalism, it ought to be remembered 
that the prose of the eighteenth century, the classical 
English prose, was the direct and immediate creation of 
journalism. 

And the causes that produced this phenomenon are 
obvious enough. With the concentration of power in the 
hands of the House of Commons and the development of the 
party system, it became necessary for the party leaders to 
influence public opinion in a way that had never been 
required before. The readiest method of exerting this influ- 
ence was through the press, and men of genius or of talent 
belonging to the middle classes were prompt to seize upon a 
mechanism so well adapted both for forging a career and for 
enabling them to throw their weight into affairs. Hence the 
rapid growth of the periodical journal and of the political 
pamphlet, and hence also a notable development of English 
prose style. To quote Leslie Stephen again, the great 
political writers and the great divines of the seventeenth 
century spoke as members of a learned corporation con- 
descending to instruct a select section of the laity. They 
seemed in many cases more anxious to quell the reason than 
to convince it. And the writers of the romantic movement 
seemed equally anxious to intoxicate it. But in the interval 
between these two periods, the business of a writer was 
neither to daunt his readers nor to dazzle them, but to win 
them over to his own way of thinking by a considered appeal 
to their reason and their common-sense. Writers and 
readers were on the same level, and the literary ideal was 
that of good conversation that set a high value upon polish, 











clearness, sarcasm, wit, and precise form, but found no room 
for anything that was extravagant, turgid, or involved. An 
essay by Addison or Steele, a poem by Pope or Prior, a 
political pamphlet by Swift or Arbuthnot, all are marked 
by this common characteristic. In each case the poet, the 
novelist, or the essayist we remember was evolved out of the 
journalist we have forgotten. 

In estimating the different writers of our Augustan age, 
the contributors to this latest volume of “ The Cambridge 
History of English Literature” are in a country that has 
been thoroughly explored and is furnished with an abun- 
dance of sign-posts. The book as a whole is more a collection 
of independent essays than a connected history, and the 
treatment of the two greatest men of the period is in the 
one case not quite satisfying, and in the other downright 
disappointing. Mr. Aitken’s essay on Swift is scholarly, and 
does justice to Swift’s satire and irony, and to the perfection 
of his style. But though it hints at the pathos of Swift’s 
life, it might have shown us more of his tenderness, and it 
does something less than justice to his commanding genius. 
Mr. Bensly’s account of Pope is a colorless and depressing 
performance. We have already mentioned Professor Trent’s 
chapter on Defoe, a survey of which will make students of the 
period all the more eager for the biography on which he has 
been so long engaged. Mr. Whibley contributes an able and 
informing chapter on the writers of burlesque and the trans- 
lators, and both Mr. Routh and Dr. Ward deserve high 
praise for their respective contributions, the former on 
Steele and Addison, and the latter on the historical and 
political writers. Finally, the bibliographies are, as in 
former volumes, an admirable feature of the work. They 
provide help and guidance of the best sort, and they will go 
a long way to lighten the labors of all future students. 


A copy of this weespouns has been filed with the Registrar of the 
Joint Stock Companies. 
The SUBSCRIPTION LIST will CLOSE on or before MONDAY, the 
d of FEBRUARY, 1913 


The Manila Railway Company (1906) Ltd. 


Incorporated under the Companies Acts, 1862-1900, and now under the 


Companies Act, 1908 
AUTHORISED CAPITAL - £4,000,000. 


Divided into £2,000,000 5 per Cent. Preference Stock (the holders 
of which are entitled to one vote at a Meeting of the Company for 
each £10 Stock held by them), all of which has been issued, and 
£2,000,000 in 200,000 Ordinary Shares of £10 each (the holders of which 
are entitled to one vote per Share at a Meeting), of which 39,934 fully 
paid Shares have been issued. 

There are also outstanding £2,000,000 4 per Cent. “A” Debenture 
Bonds and £1,880,000 4 per Cent. ‘“‘B” Debenture Bonds. 

OFFER AT 95 PER CENT. OF 


750,000 5 per cent DEBENTURE STOCK 
(Forming part of a total authorised issue of £1,000.000.) 


Repayable at par on Ist June, 1939, or as to the whole or any part 
(to be ascertained by drawings) at the Company’s option at any time 
upon six months’ notice. 

e Debenture Stock ‘is transferable in multiples of £1. 
Interest payable half-yearly on Ist June and Ist December. 


The amount required for payment of interest 

is ensured, as below explained, by a guarantee 

of the Government of the Philippine Islands in 

virtue of an Act of Congress of the United States 
of America. 

The Debenture Stock, the amount of which is limited to 

£1,000,000, is to be secured under a Trust Deed in favour of the London 


County and Westminster Bank, Limited, as Trustees for the Deben- 
ture Stockholders. 


Messrs. SPEYER BROTHERS 


are authorised by tbe Company to offer for public 
subscription the above £750,000 5 per cent. Deben- 
ture Stock at the price of 95 per cent. payable 
as follows :— 

0 per cent. ON APPLICATION. 

20 ALLOTMENT. 

0 se » 2TH FEBRUARY, 1913. 

35 » 21TH MARCH, 1913. 


95 per cent. 

Payment in full may be made on allotment or on February 26th, 
1913, under discount at the rate of 3 per cent. per annum. 

On payment of the instalment due on allotment the allotment 
letters will be exchangeable for Messrs. Speyer Brothers’ Scrip 
Certificates to bearer carrying a coupon for £1 3s. 5d. per £100 due 
June Ist, 1913, representing interest to that date on the amounts 
of the instalments. These Scrip Certificates will be exchanged in 
due course for Definitive Debenture Stock Certificates carrying 
interest from June Ist, 1913. 

The Manila Railway Company (1906) Limited is a constructing 
and holding Company ‘and owns the whole of the First and Second 
Mortgage Bonds and Share Capital of the Manila Railroad Company. 

The Manila Railroad Company (incorporated in 1906 under the 
State of New Jersey, U.S.A.) owns and operates, with the exception 
of suburban electric lines, the entire railroad system of the Island of 
Luzon, which is the chief of the Philippine group. The lines of rail- 
road authorised by this Company's concessions are being constructed 
by the Manila Railway Company (1906) Limited and will form an 
undertaking of 820 miles, divided into two systems; one designated the 
“Northern Lines,” which will, when completed, comprise approxi- 
mately 350 miles to the north of the City of Manila, the other desig- 
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nated the ‘‘ Southern Lines,” which will, when completed, comprise 
approximately 470 miles, all but about 20 miles to the south of Manila, 
and a Port line in Manila. There were in operation, in 1910, 286 miles 
of the Northern Lines and 83 miles of the Southern Lines, in 1911 
this mileage had been increased to 295 and 130, and, in 1912, to 305 
and 161 respectively. 

The proceeds of this issue are to be devoted to further construc- 
tion or to the discharge of obligations incurred for coustruction 
already carried out. 

The 5 per Cent. Debenture Stock will be secured under a Trust 
Deed in favour of the London County and Westminster Bank Limited 
as Trustees, by a specific charge upon Manila Railroad Company 
(Southern Lines) First Mortgage 4 per Cent. Gold Bonds a 
May Ist, 1939, to which the Manila Railway Company (1906) Limite 
is or will shortly become entitled to an amount equal to 125 per 
cent. of the amount of Stock issued and outstanding, calculated at 
the exchange of $4.86 to the £1. 

The Company will be under covenant by th2 Trust Deed to 
deposit the requisite amount of Bonds in due course. The gross 
proceeds of any issue will be deposited in the Trustees’ names with 
the Company’s Bankers and will only be released as and when the 
Guaranteed Bonds are deposited. The Company will have the power 
under the Trust Deed to redeem the whole issue or any part thereof 
(to be determined by drawings) and also to purchase any of the 
Debenture Stock at any time in the open market at a price not 
exceeding par and accrued interest. In the event of any Debenture 
Stock being redeemed or purchased, a proportionate amount of 
Guaranteed Bonds will be released from the security, and in the 
event of a re-issue of any of the Stock, the security will again be 
proportionately increased. 

The Manila Railroad Company (Southern Lines) First Mortgage 
4 per Cent. Bonds are limited to $30,000,000 (of which, excluding those 
to be deposited as above, $2,996,000 are outstanding) and are secured 
by a first mortgage on the whole of the Southern Lines and the 
equipment thereof. The interest on the Bonds to be deposited is or 
will be guaranteed by the Government of the Philippine Islands, in 
accordance with the terms of an Act of Congress of the United States 
of America, approved February 6th, 1905, each Bond being endorsed 
to that effect. Any payments made by the Government under its 
guarantee are to be repaid to it only at the maturity of the Bonds, 
and the repayment is subject to the lien of the mortgage securing 
the Bonds. he Government has not been called upon to make any 
payment upon their guarantee since 1910, the earnings of the 
Southern Lines since that date having een sufficient to pay the 
interest and provide a surplus. 

These Guaranteed Bonds are accepted by the Treasury of the 
United States of America as security for deposits of the public 
money of the United States in National Banks at 90 per cent. of 
their market value. 

The Interest guaranteed by the Philippine Government on the 
Bonds to be deposited as security for the Debenture Stock will equal 
in amount the interest on the Stock issued. 

The following figures are extracted from the Revenue Account of 
the Manila Railway Company (1906) Limited (as certified by Messrs. 
Deloitte, Plender, Griffiths & Co., 3, London Wall Buildings, E.C., the 
Company's Auditors) for the preceding two years:— 

1911. 
£190,649 10 3 


1910. 
Net Revenue £166,815 19 5 


Carried forward from preced- 





ing year ; “ 33,083 10 11 44,927 15 7 
£199,899 10 4 £235,577 5 10 
Deduct— 
Interest on “A” and “B” 
Debenture Bonds 154,971 14 9 


155,200 0 0 


Leaving a _ balance available 


for dividends of £44,927 15 7 *£80,377 5 10 


*Only £1,296 10s. 5d. of this figure represents interest on 
Guaranteed Bonds, as the Company then held only a small amount 
of such Bonds. The Bonds forming the security for the 5 per Cent. 
Debenture Stock will therefore provide an additional revenue prac- 
tically equal to the amount of the interest on the Stock. 

The nett figures for 1912 are not yet available, but according to 
the published returns of the Company, the gross traffic receipts for 
that year were increased by £57,000, in spite of a very deficient rice 
crop which seriously affected the returns of the Northern Lines. 

For the current year prospects are very favourable, and writing 
under date 8th November, 1912, Mr. Higgins, the General Manager, 
anticipated a record rice crop and a very large sugar crop. The 
published traffic receipts from the list to the 25th inst. show an 
increase over the corresponding period of 1912 of £4,828 or over 
15 per cent. 

Prospectuses and forms of application can be obtained from 
Messrs. Speyer Brothers, 7, Lothbury, London, E.C. 

The draft, subject to revision, of the Trust Deed to secure the 
Debenture Stock,’and copies of the instruments and contracts, par- 
ticulars of which are contained in the accompanying statement which 
forms part of this Prospectus, can be seen during the usual business 
hours while the list is open at the offices of Messrs. E. F. Turner & 
Sons, 115, Leadenhall Street, E.C., the Compeny’s Solicitors. 

Application should be made on the enclosed form and forwarded 
with the necessary remittance to Messrs. Speyer Brothers, 7, Loth- 
bury, London, E.C. 

Non-payment of any instalment at due date will render the 
allotment liable to cancellation and the amount previously paid to 
forfeiture. 

7, LOTHBURY, LONDON, E.C. 

30th January, 1913. 
STATEMENT referred to in and forming part of the Prospectus dated 
30th January, 1913. 

(A) By Act No. 1,510 of the Philippine Commission enacted on the 
7th day of July, 1906. and the Concessionary Grant or Contract dated 
28th day of August, 1906, duly executed by the Philippine Government 
and accepted by the Manila Railroad Company of New Jersey, U.S.A., 
the Government of the Philippine Islands granted to the Manila 
Railroad Company concessions in perpetuity over certain lines of 
railway in the Island of Luzon in the Philippine Archipelago, which 
Concessions and lines of railway were described in the said Con- 
cessionary Grant or Contract. 

(B) By Indenture dated lst day of January, 1907, and made between 
the Manila Railroad Company of the first part and the Central Trust 











Company of New York of the second part, an Issue of First Mortgage * 


6 per Cent. 49-year Gold Bonds of the Manila Railroad Company, 
Limited, to the aggregate principal sum of $7,500,000 was secured by 
way of mortgage upon the lines of railway, concessions, franchises, 
and other property of the Manila Railroad Company. 

(c) By Indenture deted 1st day of April, 1907, between the Manila 
Railroad Company of the first part and the New York Trust Com- 
pany of the second part, an Issue of Second Mortgage 7 per Cent. 
49-year Gold Bonds, limited to the aggregate principal sum of 
$12,500,000 was secured by way of mortgage upon all the lines of rail- 
way, concessions, and other property of the Manila Railroad Com- 
pany, subject to the first mortgage in favour of the 6 per Cent. 
49-year Gold Bonds secured by the above-mentioned Indenture of the 
ist day of January, 


1907. 
(D) By Act No, 1905 of the Philippine Commission, enacted on 












the 19th day of May, 1909, and the Concessionary Grant or Contract, 
dated the 2nd day of August, 1909, duly executed by the Philippine 
Government as an amendment of and grey to the Conces. 
sionary Grant or Contract of August 28th, 1906, above mentioned, and 
accepted by the Manila Railroad Company, it was provided as 
follows :— 

(i.) The Government of the Philippine Islands granted to the 
Manila Railroad Company a franchise and concession in per. 
petuity over certain lines of railway in the Island of Luzon, in 
addition to those specified and authorised by the said Conces. 
sionary Grant or Contract of August 28th, 1906. 

(ii.) The Railway lines specified in the said two mentioned 
Concessionary Grants or Contracts were divided into two distinct 
systems, capable of separate maintenance and operation as such, 
one to be known as the “‘ Southern Lines” and the other as the 
‘Northern Lines,” with provisions as to the lines of railway 
which were to fall into each system. 

(iii.) The Philippine Government, under and in accordance 
with the terms and conditions of Section 4 of the Act of Congress 
of the United States, approved February 6th, 1905, guaranteed 
until maturity of the Bonds thereinafter described (being the 
“‘Southern Lines’”’ First Mortgage 4 per Cent. Gold Bonds here. 
inafter mentioned), the due and punctual payment by the Manila 
Railroad Company of interest at the rate of 4 per centum per 
annum upon such Bonds, which were to be issued by the Manila 
Railroad Company to an amount of 95 per centum of the total 
cost of the construction of the unconstructed portion of the rail- 
ways and appurtenances designated the “ Southern Lines,’’ such 
total cost to be ascertained in manner provided by the said Con- 
cessionary Grant or Contract, the annual contingent liability of 
the Government under the said Guaranty being limited, in accord- 
ance with the provisions of Section 4 of the said Act of Congress, 
approved February 6th, 1905, having regard to the guaranty of 
interest contained in the Concessionary Contract or Grant to the 
Philippine Railway Company, authorised by Act No. 1497. 

(iv.) All plans for work to be thereafter done upon or in con- 
nection with the Southern Lines to be subject to the approval of 
the Governor General of the Philippine Islands and the work 
itself to be subject to his inspection; all bills and construction 
accounts to be subject to the audit of the Government and the 
employment of labour in or about such construction to be at all 
times under the reasonable direction of the Governcr General. 
(&) By Indenture dated 19th day of May, 1909, made between the 

Manila Railroad Company of the first part, the Government of the 
Philippine Islands of the second part, and The Farmers Loan and 
Trust Company of New York, U.S.A., of the third part, an issue of 
(Southern Lines) First Mortgage 4 per Cent. Gold Bonds, limited to 
the aggregate principal sum of $30,000,000, was secured by way of 
mortgage upon the several lines of railway in the Island of Luzon, 
designated in the Supplementary Concessionary Grant or Contract 
of 1 as the “Southern Lines,” and the equipment thereof as a 
First Charge, and provision was made for a form of guaranty of 
interest to be endorsed upon each Bond to be executed on behalf of 
the Government of the Phillipine Islands. 

(F) By Indenture dated the 15th October, 1909, and made between 
the Central Trust Company of New York of the first part, The Manila 
Railroad Company of the second part, and The Farmers Loan and 
Trust Company (as Trustee) of the third part, The Central Trust Com- 
pany as Trustee under the above-mentioned Indenture of the Ist 
January, 1907, securing the First Mortgage 6 per Cent. 49-year Gold 
Bonds, agreed to the subordination of ‘its rights as Trustee aforesaid 
over any part of the Southern Lines then subject to the said Trust 
Deed to the lien of the said Indenture of Mortgage, dated 19th May, 
1909, securing the issue of Southern Lines First Mortgage 4 per Cent. 
Gold Bonds and the lien of the Philippine Government for all amounts 
paid under its guarantee of interest, and to the lien of all supple- 
mental mortgages or instruments executed under and pursuant to 
the said supplementary Concessionary Grant or Contract of 1909 to 
carry out more effectually the terms thereof. 

(G) By Indenture, dated 15th day of October, 1909, made between 
the New York Trust Company of the first part, The Manila Railroad 
Company of the second part, and The Farmers Loan and Trust Com- 
pany of the third part, the New York Trust Company, as Trustee 
under the above-mentioned Indenture of the lst day of April, 1907, 
securing the Second Mortgage 7 per Cent. 49-year Gold Bonds, agreed 
to the subordination of its rights as Trustee aforesaid over any part 
of the Southern Lines then subject to the said Trust Deed to the 
lien of the said Indenture of Mortgage, dated the 19th day of May, 
1909, securing the issue of Southern Lines First Mortgage 4 per Cent. 
Gold Bonds and the lien of the Philippine Government for all amounts 
paid under its guaranty of interest, and to the lien of all supple- 
mental mortgages or instruments executed under and pursuant to the 
said supplementary Concessionary Grant or Contract of 1909 to carry 
out more effectually the terms thereof. 

(H) By two Consents, dated the 10th day of November, 1909, the 
Manila Railway Company (1906) Limited, and The Merchants Trust 
Limited the Trustees under the Trust Deed securing the issue of the 
“A” and “B” Debentures of the Manila Railway Company (1906) 
Limited, being the holders of all the First Mortgage 6 per Cent. 
49-year Gold Bonds and the Second Mortgage 7 per Cent. 49-year Gold 
Bonds of the Manila Railroad Company then issued, consented to the 
subordination and postponement contained in the last mentioned 
Indentures of the 15th October, 1909. 

(1) A Contract dated January 28th, 1913, and made between the 
Manila Railway Company (1906) Limited, of the one part, and Messrs. 
Speyer Brothers, of 7, Lothbury, E.C., of the other part, which (inter 
alia) provides that Messrs. Speyer Brothers guarantee the subscrip- 
tion of £375,000 of this issue of Southern Lines Debenture Stock for a 
commission of 14 per cent. 

Copies of the above documents can be seen during the usual 
business hours while the list is open at the offices of Messrs. E. F. 
ee & Sons, 115, Leadenhall Street, London, E.C., the Company’s 
Solicitors. 


The Manila Railway Company (1906) Limited. 


Offer at 95 per cent. of £750,000 5 per cent. Debenture Stock. (Forming 
part of a total authorised issue of £1,000,000.) 
To Messrs. SPEYER BROTHERS, 7, LOTHBURY, LONDON, E.C. 

I/We request an allotment to me/us Of £.............c.. ccccececcsecceeeeecee sees 
of The Manila Railway Company (1996) Limited 5 per Cent. Debenture 
Stock upon the terms of the Prospectus issued by you dated 30th 
January, 1913. 

I/We enclose £ being a deposit of 10 per cent. on 
the total amount of Stock applied for, and I/we engage to accept the 
above or any smaller amount(s) which may be allotted to me/us and 
to make the further payments thereon in accordance with the said 
Prospectus. 

SURED, ininhietusinhetsscitiglicbitensaiseinishadainnonasaita tlieiaininsshgeinieienaiintiitanialsathialiliatpneshaiilontdientieanninnotan 
I NG NII: iischeudeaniatiltsttsncipdibiadasldietalenaiiichsiienapateateidiaste ‘cobamsetsaodeauilasstastabbinioics 
(Add whether Mr., Mrs., or Miss and Title, if any.) 


Address in full 





Please write distinctly. 


Cheques to be made payable to Bearer and crossed ‘“‘ Account Speyer 
Brothers.” 
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One hundred pages of literary matter and Sa GREER CRU 

illustrations ; 19 pictures in full colour ; FOLLOWING suPERIORITY | CUR LEATHER 99 
40 pages of illustrations ; 31 literary items. 








AT NO EXTRA COST WE TREBLE 
THE LIFE OF THE MODERN BOOK. 


CEDRIC CHIVERS L'P Aegon 


LONDON ADDRESS -~4 TRAFALGAR SQUARE W.C AT Henc. 


THE : 


NATIONAL PROVINCIAL BANK OF ENGLAND 


LIMITED. 
Head Office: 15, BISHOPSGATE, LOMDON, E.C. 





Worth Half-a-crown. Sold for One Shilling. 


At ALL BOOKSELLERS AND BOOKSTALLS. 
Published to aid the funds of 
The National Book Trade Provident Society. 




























OAPITAL— Paid | up i oa a sd £3,000,000 
Uncalled _... , fe nes 2,300,000 
Reserve Liability ie ses 10,600,000 
Subscribed Capital ss vi £15, 900, 000 








RESERVE FUND Govectel in English Government Securities), £2,150,000 





a 1 
COLIN FREDERICK CAMPBELL, ESQ. FRANCIS CHARLES LE MARCHANT, ESQ. 
MAURICE OTHO FITZGERALD, ESQ. THE RIGHT HON. THE EARL OF LICHFIELD. 
WILLIAM HENRY NEVILLE GOSCHEN, ESQ. GEORGE FORBES MALCOLMSON, ESQ. 
THE KIGHT HON. LORD INCHCAPE, G.C.M.G., K.C.S.1., K.C.1.E. | SELWYN ROBERT PRYOR, ESQ. 
FRANCIS ALEXANDER JOHNSTON, ESQ. THOMAS GEORGE ROBINSON, ESQ. 
CLAUDE VILLIERS EMILIUS LAURIE, ESQ. ROBERT WIGRAM, ESQ. 
Joint General Managers. 
THOMAS ESTALL, ESQ. D. J. H. CUNNICK, ESQ. FREDERICK ELEY, ESQ. 
Solicitors. 
ERNEST JAMES WILDE, ESQ. EDWARD HUGH NORRIS WILDE, ESQ. WALTER EDWARD MOORE, ESQ. 


BALANCE SHEET, 31st December, 1912. 

















LIABILITIES, ASSETS. 
CaprTaL— & sa. | 
40,000 Shares of £75 each, £10 10s. paid... .. ... 420,000 0 0 | ee ee - ss cot On , & sd. 
i Cash at Bank o nglan and a eac ice and 
215,000 Shares of £60 each, £12 paid ... a ai .. 2,580,000 0 0 | =F... ’ g _ : we “10,291,996 19 9 
Res F 3,000,000 0 0 | Money at Call and Short Notice eres 
ERVE FUND ... ese ooo eee see ose ace -» 2,150,000 0 0 ee 
‘ = 17,279,976 8 6 
5,150,000 0 0 Ne 
CURRENT, Deposit, and other Accounts, including | eee ; 9.785 13 4 
rebate on Bills not due, provision for bad and English Government Sosuetiies... ae £7,379,785 13 
doubtful debts, contingencies, & ... . . 65,660,219 11 11 (Of which £115,500 is lodged for public 
ACCEPTANCES and ENDORSEMENTS of FOREIGN Buus, on accounts) — ; ; 
Account of Customers _... .. 1,059,732 0 2 nen, one eo Government Hf 
COU — curities; ebdenture, uaranteed, 
Se Loss Account, and Preference Stocks of British 
including £91,681 12s. 7d. brought from Railways; British eee, and 
year 19 ait ... £830,810 18 10 Waterworks Stocks a oe 6,185,579 18 0 
Less Interim Dividend, Canal, Dock, River, Conservancy, and 
9 per cent., subject to other Investments a : 1, 173,798 11 10 mene 5 8 
deductions of Income a ——————— mn Pye wii 
Tax ‘ (£15,750) = in BILLS DISCOUNTED, LOANS, &c. ; P 1 
Aug. last £270,000 0 0 Liasriiry of Customers for ACCEPTANCES, . 
Dividend of ‘9 per &e., as per Contra : .. 1,059,732 0 2 
"cent., subject to de- Bank PREMISES in London and Country ... ~ w« ae 2s 
duction of Income 
Tax (£15,750) payable 
5th Feb. next ... 270,000 0 0 
Applied to writing 
“down Investments ... 199,000 0 0 
739,000 0 0 
Balance carried forward to 1913 ... si a a 91,810 18 10 a 
£71,961,762 10 11 £71,961,762 10 11 
creer Se SS ets,wel, toe S 
; coche - THOMAS ESTALL 
&. F. MALCOLMSON, Directors. J. H. CUNNICK, ¥ seine General Managers. 
ROBERT WIGRAM, KREDERICK ELEY, 


As certified by the Auditors, Edwin Waterhouse and William Barclay Peat. 


The National Provincial Bank of England, Limited, having numerous Branches in England and Wales, as well as Agents and Corre 
spondents at home and abroad, affords great facilities to its customers, who may have money transmitted to the credit of their Accounts 
through any of the Branches, free of charge. : 

At Head Office and Branches, Deposits are received, Current Accounts opened, and all other Banking business transacted 

Copies of the Annual Report of the Bank, Lists of Branches, Agents, and Correspondents, may be had on application at the Head 
Office, and at any of the Bank’s branches. 
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The Geek in the Citp. 


Price Friday Price Friday 


morning. morning. 

January 24. January 31. 
Consols hes i ea wii inte 75% eee 75 
Midland Deferred oe men oes 724 ose 723 
Mexican Railway Ordinary . one 554 ooo 55 
Chinese 5 p.c., 1896 nS is ane 101 was 1004 
Union Pacific 7 bad ons ane 1634 nr 165 
Russian 5 p.c., 1896... exe oe ©6=— Se 103} 


Turkish Unified ... .. .. .. 87h .. 85 


THe dearth of money continues, and discounts remain firm. 
There seems to be no prospect of a reduction in the Bank rate. 
New issues continue to meet with an unfavorable response, 
and apparently the banks and insurance companies have 
invested a lot of their spare funds in Foreign Treasury bills and 
short term notes of all kinds. The Stock Exchange complains 
of want of activity, and this may be due partly to the stream 
of new issues ; but still more, in all probability, to the long 
delay of the Turks in making peace. The Marconi inquiry 
provokes comment, and Mr. W. R. Lawson’s evidence is not 
thought to 
journalism. 


reflect great credit upon modern financial 
I hear from a good source that the high rates 
of interest in Australia are causing great inconvenience. It 
appears to proceed from the awkward fact that in Australia 
most people are apt to spend a little more than their income. 
This, I was told, applies to squatters as well as to merchants 
and manufacturers in the towns. But the weakest joints in 
the world’s harness just now are Russia and Austria- 
Hungary. In both countries there has been an enormous 
number of bankruptcies in the last six or eight months. At 
home trade still booms, though there are signs of reaction in 


the Birmingham district. 


Two Provision CoMPANIES. 

Two big retail provision dealing companies have just 
issued their annual reports—the Maypole Dairy and the 
Home and Colonial Stores. The first has paid big and rising 
For 1905 the Deferred shares 
received 21 per cent., and in the latest report 2124 per cent. 
is recommended. 


dividends for some years past. 


The Home and Colonial shareholders have 
had to be content with a rather intermittent return, 15 per 
cent. being paid for 1905 and 1906, nothing in 1907 and 1908, 
and 10 per cent. in 1910, and 20 per cent. in 1911. This rate 
is again proposed for 1912, although profits have declined 
from £174,818 to £151,725. Comparative results of the two 
companies are as follows :— 


Maypole Dairy. Home and Colonial. 


Profit Dividend Profit Dividend 
£ % p % 
1909 302,912 e 61 144,055 ... 10 
1910 ¥ .. 401,860... 100 116,860 __..... nil 
1911 ais .. 484,640 .. 200 174,818 ... 20 
1912 . . 551,693 2124 161,725 ... 20 


The Maypole Dairy Company exhibits a rather stronger 
balance-sheet than the Home and Colonial. Neither has 
any Debenture debt, but the Home and Colonial has a loan 
from its bankers of £125,000—£50,000 more than last year. 
rhe Maypole, on the other hand, has an increase of £130,000 
under “ which may include loans of some 
kind. Both companies show the same tendency in the 
matter of liquid assets, cash having risen £31,000 and 
investments £5,000 in the case of the Home and Colonial, 
while the Maypole shows a rise of £116,000 in cash, and a 
£32,000 in The net increase in 
liabilities thus exhibited has gone mainly into stock-in- 


sundry creditors,” 


decline of investments. 
trade in the case of the Home and Colonial, whose accounts 
show a rise of £63,000 as compared with £25,000 in the case 
of the Maypole. The Maypole has added £40,000 to its 
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expenditure on fittings, shops, &c., while the Home and 
Colonial figure for the same item has risen but £2,000. In 
the balance-sheet of the Home and Colonial, “ goodwill and 
leaseholds”’ appear at £680,511, while in the Maypole 
accounts goodwill and trade-marks are valued at £422,900, 
Maypole Deferred shares, at their present price, yield 
64 per cent., while the 20 per cent. Cumulative Preferred 
Ordinary return 5} per cent. Home and Colonial Ordinary 
shares are not on the market, but the 15 per cent. Cumula- 
tive Ordinary yield 64 per cent., and the 15 per cent. 
Cumulative Preference returns 5g per cent. In view of the 
fluctuating results, the Cumulative Ordinary carry some 
risk ; but the 15 per cent. Preference are protected by the 
junior issues, and the difference of only 4 per cent. in the 
yield seems hardly justified. With careful management, the 
company may be able to show steadier figures, and the 15 
per cent. Preference shares are worth buying as a specu- 
lative investment. The Maypole has shown such great pro- 
gress that the prophet may well pause before predicting even 
better results. The Deferred shares now return a much 
lower yield than was formerly the case ; but even now profits 
are not being divided up to the hilt by a sum equal to about 
another 25 per cent. The 20 per cent. Cumulative Ordinary 
looks a good 54 per cent. yield. 


Tue Unitep States STEEL CorporaTion’s YEAR. 


The net earnings of the Steel Corporation for the last 
quarter of 1912 are much better than those of any of the 
three previous quarters comparing with them and with 1911, 
as follows :— 





1911 1912 

$ $ 
1st quarter 23,519,200 17,827,000 
2nd quarter 28,108,500 25,102,300 
3rd quarter 29,522,700 30,063,500 
4th quarter 23,155,000 35,185,000 
104,305,400 108,177,800 


In the first quarter of 1912 the earnings were only 
sufficient to pay the Preferred dividend, even though sink- 
ing fund appropriations were reduced, and the usual common 
stock dividend was paid from accumulated surplus. At the 
end of September a debit balance of $3,800,000 on the nine 
months’ operations remained, but the final quarter’s results 
have enabled this to be cleared off, and the sinking fund 
and depreciation allowances to be restored to a sum exceeding 
last year’s appropriations. It is generally assumed that the 
Corporation will be dissolved by order of the Government 
under the Anti-Trust Law, and the Preferred stock has been 
as low as 110 during the year, on the assumption that it 
would be paid off at par in that event. The company, how- 
ever, has no power to pay it off at par, and the question of 
the rights of Preferred stockholders, in the event of dissolu- 
tion, remains open. At its present price the stock yields 
64 per cent. The security for the dividend is ample; the 
doubtful point is the security of capital. 


LvucreLLuM. 


The prospectus of an issue at 95 per cent. of £750,000 
5 per cent. Debenture Stock of the Manila Railway Company 
(1906), Limited, is now published. This Company, through 
its holding practically the whole of the capital of the 
American Manila Railroad Company, owns and operates a 
railway system in the Island of Luzon, the chief of the 
Philippine Group. This system, when completed, will con- 
sist of 820 miles, of which 466 are constructed to date. The 
security for the Debenture stock is the deposit of sufficient 
Manila Railroad Company’s Southern Lines First Mortgage 
4 per Cent. Bonds to produce the interest on the stock. The 
interest on the deposited bonds is guaranteed by the Philip- 
pine Government. by virtue of Act of Congress of the United 
States, and the Debenture stock enjoys the benefit of this 
guarantee for its interest ; but apart from this, the Company 
earns a substantial surplus. The stock yields over 54 per 


cent., without taking into account the profit on redemption. - 
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LONDON COUNTY & WESTMINSTER BANK 


(ESTABLISHED IN 1836.) LIMITED. 








CAPITAL £14,000,000, IN 700,000 SHARES OF £20 EACH. £5 PAID, 
PAID-UP CAPITAL - £3,500,000 | RESERVE FUND - - £4,000,000 


THE RIGHT HON. THE VISCOUNT GOSCHEN, Chairman. WALTER LEAF, ESQ., Deputy-Chairman. 
Joint Managers: 


ALFRED MAYO HAWTHORN (Head Office). 
FRANK WILLIAM HOWETT (Country). 


Joint Secretaries : 


AUSTIN ARROW KEMPE. GEOFFREY PAGET. 
HEAD OFFICE - - 41, LOTHBURY, E.C. 
LOMBARD STREET OFFICE - 21, LOMBARD STREET, E.C. 
FOREIGN BRANCH - - 82, CORNHILL, E.C. 
WEST END OFFICE : - 1, ST. JAMES’S SQUARE, 8S.W. 





BALANCE SHEET, 3ist DECEMBER, 1912. 





LIABILITIES ASSETS. 











£ s. d. CasH— 
CaP1TaAL—Subscribed “ os os -. £14,000,000 £ s. d. Z s. d. 
—_-__ In hand and at Bank of ‘mone 10,918,809 10 7 
700,000 Shares of £20 each, £5 paid ... = in .. 98,500,000 0 0 At Call and Short Notice __... " - 10,752,982 10 0 21,671,792 0 7 
' 
RESERVE ... - ons - ne one ... 4,000,000 0 0 BILLS DISCOUNTED on 17,671,012 16 11 
CURRENT AND Darcey ‘Aesoumns wee wes ° . 81,605,023 11 10 INVESTMENTS— } 
CIRCULAR NOTES, ‘LETTERS OF CREDIT, COMMISSION LOANS, seas ~ (of which  £1,390,210 is 
ged for Public Accounts), 
AND OTHER ‘ACCOUNTS, inc pees uae ision for Con- and other Securities of, or 
tingencies re ve eee 2y563j211 7 5 guaranteed by, the British 
ACCEPTANCES FOR Cusoumes ase we ete poe «. 6,741,674 19 3 Government... 5,169,298 5 3 
ENDORSEMENTS ON BILLS NEGOTIATED ... on ins --» 1,312,308 0 0 — ~ Semmens ‘Stock, ont 
2 ndian Government Guaranteed 
REBATE ON BILLS ‘not due ... ne ove ani ons his 04,728 4 5 Railway Stocks and Debentures 1,323,570 5 4 
PROFIT AND LOSS BALANCE, as below _... os ‘ns pa 527,370 1 98 Colonial Government securities, 
British Corporation Stocks, and 
British Railway Debenture ; 
This statement does not include the Bank's Stocks... — = ~~ noe 6 8 
liability under its guarantee to the York- Other Investments... .. 1,334,904 11 10 
shire ‘Penny Bank, Limited, for £223,214. ————-_ 0, 134,106 11 2 
ADVANCES TO CUSTOMERS AND OTHER 
ACCOUNTS .. ain eve «» 42,230,672 14 2 
LIABILITY OF CUSTOMERS FOR ACCEPTANCES, 
as per contra... oes one -. 6,741,674 19 3 
BILLS NEGOTIATED, as per contra ‘ non ove + 1,312,308 © 0 
BANK AND OTHER PREMISES (at cost, less 
amounts written off) ... he - -» 1,672,659 2 7 
£100,434,316 48 £100,434,310 4 8 
2s , _ me 2 at ee 
Dr. PROFIT AND LOSS ACCOUNT. Cr. 
‘ . . £ 8. d. 2 8. d. 
To Interest paid to Customers ... eee eve ees oe 835,925 13 6 By Balance brought menene from 
,, Salaries and all other expenses, including Income December Slst, 1911... ~ ge .- 143,766 0 &8 
Tax and Auditors’ and Directors’ Remuneration 1,175,824 12 7 » Gross Profit for the year, after 
, Rebate on Bills not due carried to New Account ... 94,728 4 5 making provision for Bad Debts 
and Contingencies, and including 
, Interim Dividend of sae — cent. —s in arpa Rebate brought forward from 
last ... 371,875 0 0 December 31st last me ‘ 3,161,057 11 6 
» Investment saveunte (Depreciation) eos vue _ 200,000 0 0 
, Bank Premises Account ove ove eee ese 100,000 0 0 
, Further Dividend of 103 By, " emt. payable 
February Ist next ( Cee 14 per cent. tor the 
year) ... ‘ .. £371,875 0 0 


» Balance euntiel round a . 185,49 1 9 ‘ 
———_- 527,370 1 9 


£3,305,723 12 2 
—————— 


£3,305,723 12 2 














GOSCHEN, - 
WALTER LEAF, | Directors. i —— | 
ERIC BARRINGTON, } F. W. HOWETT, j imagers. 


T. J. CARPENTER, Chief Accountant. 
AUDITORS’ REPORT. 


We have examined the above Balance Sheet and compared it with the Books at Lothbury and Lombard Street, 
received from the Branches. 


We have verified the Cash in hand at Lothbury and Lombard Street and at the Bank of England and the Bills Discounted, and 
examined the Securities held against Money at Call and Short Notice, and those representing the Investments of the Bank. 

We have obtained all the information and explanations we have required, and in our opinion the Balance Sheet is properly drawn up 
so as to exhibit a true and correct view of the state of the Company's affairs according to the best of our information and the explanations 
given to us, and as shown by the books of the Company. 


and the Certified Returns 


LONDON, 15th January, 1913. FRED. JOHN YOUNG, F.C.A., \ Auditors 
G. E. SENDELL, F.C.A., ;, er 
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HOTELS AND HYDROS. | 


Near the 


| "KINGSLEY MOTEL, oi. 


Hart Street, Bloomsbury Seieme London. 


THACKERAY HOTEL, 


Opposite the British Museum, 
Great Russell Street, London. 


These well-appointed and commodious Temperance Hotels will it is believed. 
meet the requirem: nts at moderate charges of thore who desire ali the conveniences 
and advantages of the larger modern Licensed Hotels. These Hotels have Passenger 
Lifts, Electric Light throughort, Bathrooms on every floor spacious Dining, 
Drawing. Writing. Reading, Hilliard, and Smoking Rooms, heated throughout. 
Fireproof Floors. Perfect Sanitation. Telephones. Night Porters. 








BEDROOMS (including attendance) from 3/6 to 6/0. 
Inclusive charge for =, Attendance Table d'Hote, Breakfast and Dinner, 
rom 8/6 to 10/6 per day. 
Full Terig and Testimonials on application. 
. Telegraphic Addresses— 
Thackeray Hotel, Thackeray.” 


Kingsley Hotel,‘ Bookcraft, London.’ Lonecr. 











LONDON, 


WILD’S TEMPERANCE HOTELS. J. B. WILD, C.C., Man. 
Direc., 30-40, Ludgate Hill, E.C 


ABERYSTWYTH. 


ABERYSTWYTH HYDRO HOTEL. Facing Sea Bracing air. 
Electric and Sea-water Baths. 


AT BOURNEMOUTH HYDRO. 
IpgaL Resipence. 
Sun Lounge. Every form of Bath. - 
BOURNEMOUTH. 
THE QUEEN, Bath Road. Miss Tye. 
Central. Board and Residence, 35/6 to 3 guineas weekly. 


THE CARLTON, East Cliff. First-Class Residential Establishment. 
Uninterrupted Sea Views. Facing South. Meals at separate 
tables. Night porter. Tel. 440. 


NEWLYN’ 8 (Royal Exeter) Hotel. ‘Close Pier; “ Lst-Class ; “moderate. 














SILVER HOW. Boarding Est. West Cliff Gdns. From 30/- week. 











BUXTON. 
HADDON HALL HYDRO LTD. ’Phone 4. J. Little. 
DEAL, 
BEACH HOUSE HOTEL. 8. R. Jefferson. 
EDINBURGH. 
ROYAL HOTEL (MacGregor’s). Scotland’s leaaing Hotel. 
FOLKESTONE. 


TOYNBEE HALL, 15, Langehorne Gardens. - and Residence. 
Mies Brett and Miss Randal 


LEEDS. 
2 minutes’ walk from either station. 


LLANELLY. = 
J ; T. Weaver. 





HOTEL METROPOLE. 





CLEVELAND HOTEL. 


LYNTON (Devon). 
ROYAL CASTLE FAMILY HOTEL. 


MALVERN. 
HARDWICKE PRIVATE HOTEL. Prop. & Manager, J. Wilson 


KNOTSFORD. Supr apts. Elec. light. Prop. C. Bartter. Tel. 182 


MOFFAT. 
MOFFAT HYDRO, Dumfries-shire. 
(18 holes), Tennis, Croquet, Garage. 


Grounds 9 acres. 














Finest in Scotland. Golf 
Terms, from £2 12s. 6d. 











PENTRE. 
PENTRE HOTEL, Rhondda. Tel. No. P.O. 30. W. H. Miles. 
- QUEENSTOWN, 
IMPERIAL HOTEL. Most comfortable and up-to-date. A. Paten. 
SILLOTH-ON-SOLWAY. 


SILLOTH HYDRO. A small, homely establishment. 
__ Massage. Send for Prospectus. 


GOLF HOTEL. First-class family hotel. 
*Phone 8 Silloth. 


Baths, 
iC. Hawkins, _Proprietor. 


Garage and stabling. 
W. Dyer, Proprietor and Manager. 


SLATEFORD. 
EDINBURGH HYDROPATHIC. On Craiglockhart Hill. 
Beautiful scenery, walks, and drives. Trams to City, 2d. 


SOUTHPORT. 
ROWNTREE’S CAFE, Lord St., Hot Luncheons, Af’noon Teas. Tel. 647. 


KENWORTHY’S HYDRO. Near Pier and Lord St. aro lift, 

















120 bedrooms; Turkish, elec., etc., baths. Tel. 80. Wires 
“ Kenworthys.” Prospectus, Manageress. 
SWANSEA. 


HOTEL CAMERON. _ Tel. 921. 


Garage. Palm Court, Grill, 
and electric lift. 


For terms apply Manager. 





TENBY. 
BELGRAVE HOTEL, South Shore. Overlooking Golf Links. 
Mrs. K. W. Hicks. 


Ls 


EDUCATIONAL. 
THE LEYS SCHOOL, CAMBRIDCE, 


Entrance Scholarship Examination in March. 
Affiliated secneannied School, ‘‘ Caldicott,’’ Hitchin, 


LEIGHTON PARK (near Reading) 


A Boarding School, under the management of the Society of 
Friends, for Boys of from 12 to 19 years. 
Extensive grounds, high above the Thames Valley. 


C. I. Evans, M.A,., Oxon, 














Headmaster - - - . 





BAOMINTON HOUSE. 
CLIFTON, BRISTOL. 
SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. ’ Founded 1868. 
Head Mistress: Miss B. M. BAKER, B.A. (London), 
(Successor to Miss Bartlett.) 











BROMSGROVE SCHOOL, WORCESTERSHIRE. 
Chairman of Trustees, Viscount CoBHAM. Head Master, R. G, 
Routn, M.A. Master of Preparatory School, A. H. Davis, M.A, 
Entrance Scholarships annually in July. 
For er apply Head master. 


TETTENHALL COLLEGE, 
STAFFORDSHIRE. 
Headmaster (Designate) g F ALFRED | H. ANGUS, B.Sc. 





Most healthily situated, 500 feet above sea- a-level. 
Classical and Commercial Education on Public School lines. 
Modern methods. 


For illustrated prospectus apply tothe Headmaster or to the Secretary. 











CATERHAM SCHOOL, surrey. 


Founded 1811. Rebuilt 1884. 


Head Master: Mr. Allan P. Mottram, B.Sc., (Lond.). 
Second Master: Mr. J. H. Stafford, M.A., LL.B., (Cantab.). 








Educational Course under inspection of University of 
London and Board of Education. 


Open-air leisure pursuits; Organised Games, Gardening, 
Athletics, Poultry Keeping, Scouting, &c. 


Situation, 500 feet above Sea-level, on North Downs. 


A FREE CHURCH PUBLIC SCHOOL. 





CROHAM HURST SCHOOL, near South Croydon. 
House built for the purpose in healthy and beautiful situation. 
Aim of education to cultivate wide interests and intelligent habite 
of work. Special encouragement given to leisure pursuits and 
individual reading. Hockey, Tennis, Swimming, Riding. 
Pupils prepared for University. 
i domestic course for senior pupils and external students. 
Principale—Mies Theodora E. Clark and Mies K. M. Ellis. 


PINEHURST, CROWBOROUGH (SUSSEX). 


Country School for Girls. 
Mouse in grounds on — of Moorland, between 600 and 700 
feet above sea level. 
Principal, Miss H. T. NEILD, M.A. (Vict.) Class. Tripos (Camb. ), 
assisted by Miss M. MENNBLL (trained by Madame Osterberg). 
yeencanund on application. 


THE HINDHEAD SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 
EDUCATION THOROUGHLY MODERN ; physical training and 
outdoor games. Great attention is paid to healthful conditions of life. 
The boarding-house stands at an elevation of 800 ft.—For prospec 
tus, address: Principal, Brackunnurst, HinpmsaD, Hastemers, R.S.0. 





BOOTHAM SCHOOL 


(Under the Management of the Society of Friends). 


For full particulars and for copies of the Prospectus, apply 
to the Head Master, Bootham School, York. 
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PREMIER OIL AND PIPE LINE COMPANY. 





PROGRESS OF THE UNDERTAKING. 


Tue Second Ordinary General Meeting of the Premier 
Oil and Pipe Line Company, Ltd., was held on Tuesday last, 
at Salisbury House, London Wall, E.C., Mr. T. Boxall 
presiding. 

The Chairman, in moving the adoption of the report, 
said that the total revenue from the oil produced, less 
royalties, gas produced at the Company’s wells, &c., 
amounted to £163,482, and, after deducting all charges, they 
had a net profit of £90,594. Deducting the London “charges, 
they had an amount of £84,052 to be carried to the balance- 
sheet. The total production from the wells for the period 
under consideration amounted to 151,874 tons, which was 
disposed of through the medium of the Union of Crude Oil 
Producers, realising an average price for the period of 
£1 5s. 6d. per ton net. For part of the period Kr2.60 per 
100 kilos was paid by the Union, and for the remainder of 
the period Kr3.15 per 100 kilos. 


It was interesting to compare those figures with the 
prices ruling at the present time. The price of crude oil had 
risen to the unprecedented figure of Kr9.30 per 100 kilos, 
equivalent to £3 17s. 6d. per ton. The advance paid by the 
Union to its members was Kr5.70, equal to £2 7s. 6d. That 
advance had been paid since November Ist, but he under- 
stood it was the intention of the Union to increase its ad- 
vance from February 1st to Kr7, equal to £2 18s. 4d. per 
ton. Since its inception the Company had not only been 
able to distribute 10 per cent. of its paid-up capital out of 
profits, but had also maintained and added to its plant, and 
by means of the policy followed, it had been enabled to con- 
solidate its position, and acquire interests of such an im- 
portant character as to ensure the future prosperity of the 
undertaking, and establish its position as one of the leading 
British oil companies. 


The period dealt with in the report had been one in which 
the tendency to higher prices began to appear; but the full 
advantage of the present rates would be felt to a much larger 
extent in the accounts for the current year. They had in 
course of drilling no less than thirty-four shafts, most of 
them in favorable positions, and in many of them the evi- 
dences of oil were so encouraging that they might confidently 
anticipate that some of them might reach the producing 
stage shortly. 


21,000 TONS OF OIL PER MONTH. 


They possessed altogether eighty-six wells, thirty-seven 
of which were now producing crude oil to the extent of more 
than 21,000 tons of oil per month, equal to a yearly produc- 
tion which, at present prices, represented a gross revenue 
of more than £700,000. With reference to the arrangements 
of the Union of Crude Oil Producers and the delivery of oil 
to the refineries recently acquired by this Company, one of 
the conditions of membership of the Union was that any pro- 
ducer owning a refinery might deliver his oil away from the 
Union to that refinery, thus indirectly gaining the benefit 
of the market price. The Chairman proceeded to trace the 
course of events which had led up to the formation of the 
Union, which, he said, had been formed at a time when 
there was an almost entire lack of organisation between the 
producers. 


A contract had been entered into with the Government at 
prices considerably in excess of the market prices then ruling, 
but owing to the great advance in prices, the position was 
now that the Government had still to receive practically 
900,000 tons at a price which showed a serious loss to the 
producers. Negotiations had been entered into with the 
Government, and a satisfactory arrangement had now been 
arrived at between the Company, the Union, and the Govern- 
ment. The Government had agreed to accept from the Union 
one-eighth of the oil received from its members until the end 


of 1915. Provision was also made for arrangements after 
that time. Briefly, it meant that the Union would have the 
“put ’’ on the Government of a large quantity of oil, which 


constituted a valuable insurance against over-production and 
falling prices. 


The production of the Company’s wells was being main- 
tained at a satisfactory figure. They were interested in 
several new districts, from which good results were expected. 
Good results were also looked for from the various properties 
acquired under the recent amalgamation. As to the political 
situation, the outlook was still unsettled, but he thought they 
were justified in anticipating a peaceful solution of the 
present difficult situation. 


The report was unanimously adopted, 





SUBSCRIPTION LIST will CLOSE on or before MONDAY, NOON, 
February 3rd, 1913, for both Town and Country. 


MOTOR OWNERS’ PETROL COMBINE, 


LIMITED. 
(Incorporated under the Companies (Consolidation) Act, 1908.) 
SHARE CAPITAL... .. £890,000. 


into 250,000 CUMULATIVE 8 PER CENT. PARTICIPATING 
PREFERENCE SHARES OF £1 EACH. 
600,000 ORDINARY SHARES OF £1 EACH. 
800,000 DEFERRED SHARES OF ls. EACH. 


6 PER CENT. (Convertible) FIRST DEBENTURES, £250,000. 


To be issued in Debentures of £100 and £20 each, convertible into 
fully-paid Ordinary Shares at par on or before December 3lst, 1914, 
at the option of the Debenture-holder. Interest payable half- 
yearly, commencing on July Ist, 1913, and thereafter on January 
Ist and July Ist in each year. 

Debentures not exchanged for shares will be redeemable at 5 per 
cent. premium, by regular drawings, the Company agreeing to set 
aside a sum of £11,000 every six months as from January Ist, 
1915, for payment of Interest and redeeming the Debentures. The 
first of such drawings to be made on July Ist, 1915, and there- 
after at the end of each half-year until all the Debentures have 
been extinguished, but the Company may redeem the Debentures 
at _ said premium at any earlier date by giving six months’ 
notic 

THE DEBENTURES AND SHARES (except (350,000 Ordinary 
Shares which are reserved for Debenture conversions and futur 
issue and 400,000 Deferred Shares) are being offered for subscrip- 
tion at par. 

THE ORDINARY SHARES will be entitled to 10 per cent. dividends 
per annum in priority to the Deferred Shares, and in addition 
thereto, a further 19 per cent. share of all Surplus Profits as and when 
distributed. THE PREFERENCE SHARES will be entitled to 5 per 
cent. of all such surplus profits, in addition to their 8 per cent. 
Cumulative Dividend. The Preference have priority over Ordinary 
and Deferred Shares in respect of capital, and Ordinary over 
Deferred Shares, any surplus assets being divisible as to one-fourth 
part thereof to the Ordinary Shareholders, and the balance to the 
Deferred Shareholders. The rights attached to the several classes 
of shares may be modified in accordance with Clause 70 of the 
Articles. 

All applicants will be entitled to an allotment at par of 15, 25, or 
40 Deferred Shares of ls. each, for every £100 of Debentures, Pre- 
ference, or Ordinary Shares respectively which may be allotted to 
them, subject to due payment of‘ the calls. They will thus become 
entitled to receive a substantial share of the surplus profits, in 
addition to the specified interest or dividends on their jnvested 
capital. It is proposed also that holders of not less than £50 shall 
be paid out of the surplus profits a bonus on their purchases, thus 
affording them some protection against increases in the price of 
petrol, while leaving this Company free to take full advantage of 
such increases—on its sales to non-investing consumers—for the 
further benefit of its own shareholders. 

DIRECTORS. 

THE RIGHT HON. THE EARL OF CARRICK, Hurlingham Court, 8.W., 
Chairman (Director of Emba Caspian Oil Company, Ltd., and 
Russian General Oil Corporation, Ltd.) 

THE LORD ARTHUR CECIL, The Mount, Brockenhurst, Hants (Chair- 
man of British-Austrian Oil Investment Co., Ltd., and Director of 
the Anglo-Continental Supply Co., Ltd.). 

LIEUT.-COLONEL FRANCIS J. PAUL BUTLER, J.P., 3, Buckingham 
Palace Gardens, London, §.W. (Director of Holophane, Ltd.). 
CHARLES T. PART, J.P., D.L., The Pre, St. Albans (Director of Colne 

Valley Water eae Limited, and Bestwood Coal and Iron Com- 

pany, Limite 

CHARLES TAROT, Governing Director Ltd., 
Street, Piccadilly, London, W. 

A. E. HODGSON, 170, Piccadilly, London, W. 
Austrian Oil Investment Co., Ltd.; Member of the Managing Com- 
mittee of Galician Crude Oil Producers’ Union). 

Bankers. —LONDON COUNTY AND WESTMINSTER BANK, LTD., 
Office, 41, Lothbury; 21, Lombard Street, and all Branches. 

LEOYDS ‘BANK, LTD., St. James's Street, London, 8.W., Head Office, 
Lombard Street, and all Branches. 

THE COMMERCIAL BANK OF SCOTLAND, LTD., 62, Lombard Street, 
London, E.C.; Head Office, Edinburgh, and Branches in Scotland. 

Solicitors —For the Company: BIRCHAM AND CO., 46,. Parliament 
Street, Westminster, S.W., and 50, Old Broad Street, London, E.C. 


Divided 


ALL 


of Jarrott, Sackville 


(Director of British- 


Head 


For the Vendors: SEATLE AND MORRISON, 47, Victoria Street, 
Westminster, London, 8.W. 
Auditors —PRICE, WATERHOUSE AND CO., Chartered Accountants, 


3, Frederick’s Place, Old Jewry, London, : 

Brokers —PAUL E. SCHWEDER AND CO., 9, Drape rs Gardens, 

E.C., and Stock Exchange. 

SEC RETARY AND REGISTERED OFFICES (pro tem.) 
H. BLONDELL, 170-173, Picadilly, London, W. 

The Company has been formed to enable motorists to secure for 
themselves some of the enormous profits which are now being made 
by the groups controlling the existing supplies, and it is anticipated 
that this Company will have the very strong support of the majority 
of motor users in the United Kingdom, who at the present time are 
threatened with the ‘probability of the price of petrol being con- 
siderably increased. 

It will be the Company’s policy to benefit motorists who come 
into the scheme, and as a result to divert into the pockets of those 
who join it some of the huge profits which now go elsewhere, without 
reducing the margin to local traders for retailing its products. 

Complete Prospectuses and Forms of Application may be obtained 
from the Bankers, Brokers, and Solicitors, and at the Registered 
offices of the Company, or will be sent on receipt of telegram 
addressed “ Lortepwell, London.” 


~~ ‘The following Form of Application may be cut out and used. 
Vo TOR OWNERS’ PETROL COMBINE Limited. 
To the Directors of siotes Owners’ Petrol Combine, Limited, 
170-173, Piccadilly, W. 
Gentlemen,—I enclose cheque for &............ as a Deposit payable 


on application for Debentures and/or Shares in the above-named 
Company as follows :— 


London, 





(a) For &........0f First Debentures. Deposit 10 per cent............. £ 
(b) For ....Preference Shares of £leach. Deposit 1s. per share @£......... 
(c) For -Ordinary Shares of £1 each. Deposit 1s. per Share £ 
(d) For Deferred Shares of ls each. Deposit 1s. per Share £ 





which I hereby request you to reserve for me, and which I agree to 
take upon the terms of the Prospectus dated January 24th, 1913, issued 
by you, copy of which please forward to me, when I will sign and 
return you a formal application for such Shares as required in the 
terms of the said Prospectus. 


RE TIE IID iriocsiadinis ci aalaeaabaiiniiid, euleiiiglantsciesninmbadbishinmadmeniainle : 






DABOG....0 ccrccrccscccscsoceveccer:osccsepeoss 1913. 
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Mr. John Lane proctaims Four New Powers. 


IN LITERATURE. 








A_New Power of Laughter PETER BLUNDELL 
THE FINGER OF MR. BLEE - - - 6s, 
“Mr. Blee is an original . . . a real joy. . . . ‘The plot is ingenious, and has the true ring about it.” 
he Times. 
A New Power of Tears GEORGE STEVENSON 





TOPHAM’S FOLLY - - - - 6s. 


A charming novel by a new author who presents an entirely fresh outlook on familiar things. The narrative in its 
leisurely grace resembles Trollope, but the work as a whole is so individual that it is almost impossible to think of another 
author who could have written ‘‘Topham’s Folly.” (JUST OUT. 


A New Power of Love and Hate MAUD CRUTTWELL 


FIRE AND FROST - - - - 6s. 


Miss Cruttwell contrasts the passionate temperament of an Egyptian Prince with the cold deliberation of an English girl, 
who is induced to marry him in curious circumstances. And then there commences a struggle for supremacy between two 
people who even think in a different language. This is an extraordinarily dramatic book. [READY FEB. 11. 





A New Power in History and Politics ESME C. WINGFIELD STRATFORD 


(Fellow of King's College, Cambridge), 


THE HISTORY OF ENGLISH PATRIOTISM 


2 Vols. 25s, net. 


The work embodies in Half a Million Words the substance of Eight Years of uninterrupted labour. Leading experts who 
have read the MS. praise it unstintedly. The book is not only “ The History of English Patriotism,’’ but it is a new history 
of England written from an entirely fresh point of view. The author has woven together the threads of religion, politics, war, 
philosophy, literature, painting, architecture, law, and commerce. (SHORTLY. 





Just Out WEEDON GROSSMITH 


FROM STUDIO TO STAGE - a 16s. net 


“One of the liveliest and best humoured volumes of reminiscences that it has been our good fortune to enjoy. 4 
Mr. Grossmith writes as well as he acts, and shrewdness and merriment play lightly over every page.’’—Daily Telegraph. 


Netw’ Library Books 
THE EMPRESS JOSEPHINE (12%. 6d. net.) - - 


A continuation and completion of ‘“‘ The Life of General Bonaparte.”” Just Out. 


THE LIFE OF MADAME TALLIEN - - - - -. . . kL. Gastine 
12s. 6d. net. Translated by J. L. MAY. (Shortly.) 


LIFE AND LETTERS OF WILLIAM COBBETT .-. =. - Lewis Melville 


2 vols. 32s. net. 


LETTER BAG OF LADY ELIZABETH SPENCER STANHOPE 
2 vols. 32s. net. A. M. W. Stirling 
ROMANTIC TRIALS OF THREE CENTURIES (12s. 6d. net.) - Hugh Childers 


THE STORY OF DON JOHN OF AUSTRIA - - - -_ Luis Coloma 
16s. net. Translated by LADY MORETON. 


DOWN THE MACKENZIE AND UP THE YUKON (5s. net.) - Elihu Stewart 


AUSTRIA: Her People and Their Homelands . ° e James Baker 
21s. net. With 48 Pictures in Colour by DONALD MAXWELL. 


TAPESTRIES: Their Origin, History, and Renaissance - George Leland Hunter 
16s. net. 151 Illustrations. 


DEBORAH: A Poetic Play (2s. 6d. net.) - - . .«bLascelles Abercrombie 
POEMS (3s.6d.net) - - - - += + © -« + + Lucy Masterman 





- Joseph Turquan 





Just Out A MOST BRILLIANT FIRST NOVEL 


THE MAN WHO WOULD NOT BE KING 


SIDNEY DARK. 


“Mr. Dark is a writer who has something to say, and who has the ability tosayit. . . . The book is brightly written 
and full of humour, but to the thoughtful it gives much food for thought.”—Standard. 
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